





TO VIRGINIA AND BACK. 


By SpeENcER RyDEnr. 








Four or five years ago I was—what not a few friends are fond of 
telling me I am—a failure. One very kind and candid friend, not 
content with scolding me, lent me fifty pounds, gave me a letter to 
an Irish farmer in Virginia, and advised me to emigrate. And I 
emigrated; but not before I had hardened my hands on an English 
farm first. This is a hint to future gentlemen emigrants. They 
cannot too soon begin to learn, like me, the fine art of roughing it. 
Nor, if only you begin at once, is it ever too late to begin. And— 
but common sense is uncommon sense. 

The original is originally said by somebody else. I shall not, 
therefore, indulge in original commonplaces upon the beautiful sub- 
limities of that hilly country called the Atlantic. Nor shall I linger 
longer than I did under the dome of Washington, whence I saw 
the symmetrical citizens stream through their geometrical streets. 
No. It is said a reader ought to know how to skip. So ought a 
writer. I hasten to skip all that, and to talk—I—I mean to write 
about Virginia herself, as she seemed to me. 

After a few weeks of hotel life, then, in the eastern cities, I left 
Richmond by Kanawha Canal along the James River. We travelled 
in big barges, drawn by mules, and driven by negroes blowing 
wild and melancholy music through long horns all night. The fitful 


melodies of the horns; the fireflies, like earthly stars, around us; 
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the stars, like heavenly fireflies, above us; the moon looking larger and 
rounder than in England, and hanging out of the blue-black sky as if 
ready to drop upon us ; the giddy gliding of the barge ; the rank and 
strange vegetation, through which we heard, and sometimes saw, 
the Powhatan rushing and roaring along our left, and, as it were, 
against us; the stinging mosquitoes ; the croaking frogs; the jab- 
bering negroes; and the stories, the histories, told by my fellow- 
travellers, of whom some had fought in the Civil War over every inch 
of that romantic country,—all helped to keep me in a fever till, still, 
pale, and pure, the morning dawned, and I was landed at a lock. 
Stumbling up and down in the doubtful light, I reached the farm of 
my Izish friend at last. 

Gaining the uplands, I passed first the garden, an oblong of 
about fifty yards by thirty, neatly fenced, and crowded with every 
fruit and flower found in that climate and out at that season, sum- 
mer. Creepers of every colour, melons of every flavour, common 
and sweet potatoes, tomatoes, beans, and a few short rows of maize 
surrounded a thicket said to swarm with snakes, and shrouding the 
green and gray graves of several ancient owners of that land. And in 
summer this was a Garden of Eden, tropical and temperate; its nights 
made beautiful by fireflies flashing through the scented shrubs, and 
its days by humming-birds and by ‘ the lustre of long convolvuluses.’ 
Ah, those only who have ever seen the morning glory can gloat over 
the truth and rich beauty of Mr. Tennyson’s line. But this garden 
was an Eden haunted by mocassin snakes, of whom more anon, and 
where I was to work, often in the sweat of my brow, like the first 
emigrant, Adam. 

Passing through a gap in the wooden fence which runs round. 
every Virginian ‘ land,’ I found myself in a large enclosure, where 
grazed a couple of cows and where stood the houses. In the centre 
was the farmhouse, two storied, shuttered green, and cooling itself 
within a white porch and verandah. Three one-storied outhouses 
grouped themselves at very respectful distances, for fear of fire. 
Rightly or wrongly, the negroes are suspected of firing every relic of 
their ancient slavery; and all the buildings are wooden. One out- 
house was still a negro shanty. Another used to be a kitchen, whence 
dinners were carried by batches of obedient slaves to their master’s 
house and table; but it was a fowl-house now. The third was a tool- 
house, where I was to learn how to make a plough and mend a wheel. 

Entering the farmhouse, I was kindly welcomed and shown my 
room, which I was to share with the eldest son. Six sons, four 
daughters, the mother, and the father formed the family. The 
father and his sons worked out in the fields all day, coming home 
for meals. The mother and her daughters made the meals and 
minded the house. That is the sort of family to emigrate. Talking 
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of the meals, they were new to me: piles of ‘ biscuit,’ i.c. rolls of 
buckwheat or maize meal, eaten hot with butter or molasses ; veget- 
ables of every variety ; not much meat, chiefly bacon, but a chicken 
now and then or a wild turkey; for dessert a cantalupe or a water- 
melon, pink inside and white and of a frosty coolness. And the 
blackberry wine after a hard day’s work was choicer than any cham- 
pagne. As to fruit, the most exquisite tasted in Virginia by me was 
the persimmon. This famous fruit, if tasted after a few frosts have 
touched it, is as sweet as honey, only not so sickening ; but if tried 
before the frosts it turns the mouth awry, like some friendships. 
The tree grows in groups, far apart, of two or three, though often 
singly. After toiling a long morning it was a treat to rest in the 
persimmon shade, feed on the cool and fallen fruit, and, on the 
sweetness of such meat, face, say, an afternoon of tobacco. 

The tobacco brings me to the farm-work. Let me take as my 
text an extract from my diary: ‘ Monday, Aug. 20.—Shingles from 
six to eight. At eight breakfast. Tobacco all the morning. Dinner 
at one. Afternoon in the maize; negro bit by a snake and gone to 
get drunk. (Mem. Tell that to the teetotalers.) After supper sat 
in the porch. Chills. Bed now at nine, tired.’ 

I will touch upon all these points one by one: tobacco, maize, 
snakes, shingles, negroes, and chills. First, though, I must men- 
tion that my friend’s farm was a large one, of about 1100 acres. 
Of these, about 400 were fine timber, about 500 arable, and the 
rest more or less waste. The waste shall take care of itself; 
the timber shall come under the head of shingles; and as to the 
arable, my reader will probably care about those crops only which 
are the most interesting and instructive to an English emigrant, 
namely, the maize and tobacco. Secondly, my dress. For work I 
wore an outrageously broad-brimmed light straw hat, whence a white 
cloth fell down the back of my neck to save me from sun-stroke 
while stooping and digging ; a thin flannel shirt (calico is too hot) ; 
fine corduroy trousers ; and boots made at a penitentiary, and there- 


fore not filled with brown paper between the soles. The dress is 


one difference between an English anda Virginian farmer. Another 
difference is the slovenliness of the Virginian, not farmer, but farm- 
ing. The emigrant’s eye will be struck by none or few of our neat 
and regular English furrows; no careful use of every inch of soil, 
though the tobacco ‘hills’ need preparation and manure. 

That reminds me, I come to the Virginian tobacco farming. I 
found it to be the most interesting and the most disagreeable. I 
arrived in time for the second stage, the transplanting. The young 
plants had been dug out of their nursery-beds, the ‘ hills’ were ready, 
and the weather was warm. Iwas takentoa tobacco-field, a bundle 
of the slips, each five or six inches long, was put in my left hand, a 
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wooden dibber in my right, and I was told to copy the negroes. 
Well, I watched the negroes, and I tried to copy them; but they 
ran along the ground like rabbits, stooping, not stopping, popping 
in the plants with three movements. With one the negro dug the 
dibber into the hill, with another he slipped in the young plant, 
with a third he worked the earth well round, and in five seconds 
was off to the next hill. The ‘hills,’ by the bye, are not moun- 
tainous. After many failures I succeeded in transplanting tobacco 
nearly half as fast as the negroes; and I dare defy an average Eng- 
lish labourer to do the kind of work twice as fast as I did it. It was 
no joke, too, under a Virginian sun, and all an afternoon or morn- 
ing. But the worst was to come. After several weeks of careful 
hoeing, the plant would be between one and two feet tall. At two 
feet began the ‘worming.’ There is a Virginian caterpillar, into 
whose body the souls of human smokers are said to pass. He 
attacks the growing plant at first in the shape of a speck, as my 
Trish friend remarked. Perhaps you do not notice this beginning 
of evil, this little but besetting sinner. So, when you revisit the 
rows a very few days afterwards, you find, to your terror and horror, 
the half of each leaf eaten out by a horned monster. The rows, 
therefore, require constant, careful, and painful worming. Up and 
down them all day long you go, looking over and under every leaf, 
picking off the ‘ worm,’ pulling off his head, and trampling him 
under foot. Disgusting work, my refined reader, you who worship 
your pipe, toes on fender—very! But either the human and inhu- 
man tobacconist must murder the animal, or be murdered and give 
up his pipe. Third stage: When the plant reaches three or even 
four feet it is topped, z.e. the top cut off, so that it grows no taller. 
This throws the sap and strength into the leaves. If a leaf falls, 
and is worth keeping, it is picked up and placed across the others, 
and is safe so till the end, when it is made into a coarser tobacco. 
If spoiled by dust and dirt, the lowest leaves are lopped. Fourth 
stage: The farmer slits the stalk from its top to a point three 
inches from the soil, and then cuts it clean off a couple of inches 
lower still. It is now left lying, and this is, perhaps, the most 
perilous part of the farming, for the first frosts will be beginning 
about now, and one frosty night is enough to spoil a tobacco crop. 
October is an anxious month, therefore, for the tobacco farmer. 
Suppose, though, this crisis over. Then the cleft and lopped plants 
are hung astride rails, beams, and cords under cover to dry. When 
well dried, the leaves are taken off the stalk, are packed into barrels, 
and, in this their last state and stage, are sent, say, down canal to 
Richmond, inspected, and perhaps shipped. This is the riskiest 


crop of all. You may make or lose a very small fortune by a tobacco 
crop. The safest for the young farmer is the maize. 
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I come, then, to the maize or Indian corn. Who has not 
seen it growing in Europe, and in Mr. Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha’ ? 
In Virginian lowlands, between canal and river, it rose as high 
as fourteen feet, and hid us easily while we rode along its rows 
to get a shot at the wild fowls. But its height was always 
under ten feet on the uplands. It is farmed as follows: As soon 
as the field is furrowed, the grain is sown in groups of three or 
four, with about a yard between each row and between each group 
of grains. Of four grains, say, three begin to grow; and even of 
these three the sickliest are sacrificed in infancy. At about four 
feet the maize is weeded by the farmer going along the rows, thrust- 
ing his hand down towards the root, regardless of snakes, and snap- 
ping the stems of convolvulus called morning glory. Those morning 
glories, how their eyes in innocent and dewy beauty beamed on me 
their murderer, even when the thread of their delicate and dreamy 
life was cut! But, if spared, they climb clinging round the young 
corn, killing it with too much love. Their love is self-love. And 
the mocassin snake lurks there where their stalks begin to inter- 
twine. If afterwards any corn has grown strong in spite of sur- 
viving creepers, the morning glory is allowed to wed its own beauties 
with the handsome maize. By this time the corn-cob is delicious 
eating, whether when cooked or when young and juicy. But I need 
not spend words on so favourite a dish, nor add that the grains 
ground into flour form one of the breads of Virginia. Nor are these 
all the uses of this useful and beautiful plant. When fully 
grown it hangs a feathery tassel from its head. Soon after this 
signal it is topped like the tobacco, which it is so unlike, by being 
cut down just above the cob with a sharp knife. The tops, from 
two to eight feet long, are thrown in heaps between the rows ready 
for the cart. When carted to the barn, their long and glossy leaves 
are stored as capital fodder for horses, mules, and oxen. From the 
lower plant the cobs are pulled afterwards. An autumn field full 
of maize-stumps looks melancholy. For the poetry of the plant, let 
my reader read again the truthful and beautiful lines in ‘ Hiawatha.’ 

I have now chatted about the two chief crops that make a dif- 
ference between English and Virginian farming. Virginian wheat 
is famous of course, but is farmed much like the English; and so 
are the oats and the potatoes. Nor do I treat of the mineral Vir- 
ginia ; for Iam not writing a guide-book, but merely mentioning 
my own experiences, such as they were. The snakes are peculiar. 
As to them, my first story shall be the one touched on in my diary. 
One day, while I was helping to fork some sheaves on to a cart, a 
negro clutched at his bare foot—they always will go barefooted in 
the most snakey places—and yelled—well, like a negro: ‘O golly, 
boss, me dead man! De snake!’ Sure enough on his big toe was 
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a dot of blood; and a rustle in the stubble betrayed the betrayer. 
‘Cape saxa manu, cape robora, pastor.’ We soon punished the 
snake, a small mocassin, and then consulted over the sufferer, whose 
jolly black face grew green and gray with fright. Finally, an expe- 
rienced negro walked him off four miles to the nearest ‘store,’ and 
persuaded him to drink himself drunk. After a month of this medi- 
cine the invalid turned up, looking ‘ wobbly,’ as he called it, but 
saved. The commonest snake was the mocassin : a pretty spotted 
creature, with brown and black back, a white belly, and an evil eye. 
Once one crept on to a window-sill while we were at breakfast, but 
the youngest son chopped him in pieces with a hatchet. Another 
time I came suddenly on a mother mocassin sunning herself on the 
canal bank, while half a dozen young ones wriggled round her, and 
sported innocently, till a huge stone was heaved by my companion, 
the second son, into the family circle. Only a Shelley can spare 
a snake. ‘Twice I had a narrow escape. I was walking through 
the evening woods when I felt myself shuddering suddenly. In- 
stinctively I knew a snake must be near. I waited, and in a minute 
a mocassin, four feet long at least, glided across my feet. My 
other escape was while riding. My horse stopped, just as I had 
done, and began to tremble. Something had struck the stirrup. 
I looked down, and saw a small mocassin collecting himself for a 
second spring. Before I could turn the horse’s head the snake 
sprang. But this time it must have loosened a large, stone under 
which it had been coiled. The stone fell on its folds, and it was 
caught neatly. I heard ofa silver snake whose bite is so poison- 
ous that you die of it in an hour, and an hour after death your body 
falls to pieces. 

About a third of my friend’s land was, as I have said, timber. 
Much of this was second growth. But some of it was ‘ forest 
primeval ;’ and we used to plunge into its depths when we went a- 
shingling. We would wander till we reached a glen through whose 
bottom a brook bubbled, and whose sides were shaded by enormous 
trees. One of these was then chosen, cut down, and sawn into logs 
two feet by one. <A log was placed on end, a double-handled knife 
laid edge downwards across the flat face of the wood, a few taps 
given with a mallet, and a slice of red or white oak worked off with 
the wedge-and-chisel blade. This slice was placed and planed in 
a wooden machine easily and roughly run up on the spot. The 
result was a shingle. The shingle is a sort of wooden slate, much 
used out there to roof barns and outhouses. One old tree, which we 
treated as above, must have been nearly five hundred years old. 
It was flourishing when Columbus came. Pocahontas and Pow- 
hatan may have rested under its shadow. In the fall of the year, 
‘vhen the oak, the hickory, the maple, and many another, were 
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wearing their golden, green, and crimson dresses, I loved to wander 
in that woodland, and to take a walk with Wordsworth or Shelley. 
From thickets of the wild vine, beneath and between whose tangles 
the furrows of some former maize-field were to be seen, sown and 
watered with the sweat of forgotten slaves, I have passed into an 
open glade, where was once a garden. But the beautiful garden 
is overgrown with weeds and wild-flowers, and going where go the 
glories of the world. Here a fountain fell; there grew a honey- 
suckle bower ; and beyond the dim pathway lay a lawny playground 
for the planter’s children—so an old negro told me. Now the 
bower is ruined; the playground resounds no more with merry 
voices ; nor does the fountain fall. Choked and desolate its waters 
soak the mosses silently. Only the wind in the tall trees moans 
mournfully. The sight and sound emblem the death of many an 
ancient Virginian family. The Civil War is said to have broken up 
half the old families of Virginia. Sure am I that the disaster did 
good, not only to the freed slaves, but also to their haughty masters 
and mistresses. I can fancy no manners more charming than the 
Virginian now, and I can speak from experience of their graceful 
and gracious hospitality. Their courage has been proved for ever 
around their own Richmond, among the swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy, and in the romantic Shenandoah Valley. They have lost 
their slaves, but are themselves the freer. They are left a race of 
ladies and gentlemen to temper the democratic despotism of the 
North. And if ever the social freedom of America is in danger, as 
it is beginning to be, if ever the free people begin to become a 
people of foreigners, a people of mediocrities, a people of tyrants, 
whence shall the restorers of that classical romance which Washing- 
ton fought for arise, if not from the forests that resounded to the 
roar of Patrick Henry ? 

And now allow me to say a few words for and against the negroes, 
whom I have mentioned so often. For them I have to say, as one 
who has worked with them through many a long day, they are— 
were it not for one fatal fault—capital companions, good-natured, 
merry, ever ready to cheer one with a kind word or look or a little 
help. Many a time has a negro gone out of his way to show me 
how to tie up my sheaves better, or has finished the rest of my maize 
or tobacco row. I heard much of their quaint and earnest forms of 
religion. And I can bear witness to their fondness for their dear- 
bought freedom. One of them was telling me how the slave-owner 
used to stroll over the fields in white gloves, white shoes, white 
trousers, white coat, white hat, ‘as white,’ said the black, ‘as 
white as wickedness ;’ and how he beckoned to a slave fifty yards 
off, and as soon as the poor fellow had run up told him to pick up 
that white handkerchief, and then go to the overseer and get 
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twenty lashes for not running faster. ‘It was not de whipper,’ 
said he, ‘we did mind. It was de whip. It was de slavery.’ 
‘Yah!’ added another, ‘ we will fight, we will die for de freedom. 
We will be whipped to death an’ die free rader dan live slaves 
again.’ Against the negroes I must mention their smell. It was 
the strongest argument against their emancipation, and nothing cures 
them of this fatal inequality. I have to confess too that they want 
watching and keeping up to their work. And they are often thieves. 
More than once in a night I have had to turn out, pistol in hand, 
woke from sleep—‘ sore labour’s bath’—by a cackle from the poultry- 
house, to find the finest fowl and the thieves gone. They have 
‘the receipt of fern-seed, and walk invisible.’ Very rarely they are 
wanderers, roaming by night over the scenes of their ancient sla- 
very, burning barns, and robbing. I knew an old slave-driver down 
at the lock. He had been overseer on that very land, and had 
been famous for his harshness. In answer to my questions he 
showed me a rifle and two revolvers. ‘I knows the niggurs,’ 
he would add, ‘an’ the niggurs knows me. They knows if they 
makes for me the first six "ll go under, an’ the rest ‘ll be caught by 
the whites afore daybreak. So I sleeps in peace.’ That is the 
secret. 

While the old overseer spoke so boldly his face grew white, 
though not from fear. Pulling out a watch, the size of a small clock, 
he remarked: ‘ Now, sir, in two minutes my teeth will begin to 
play bones.’ Startled, [turned to the door. AsI opened it I heard 
his teeth begin to chatter. ‘W-wait a b-bit,’ he muttered; ‘ you 
haven’t seen m-me shake my b-boots off yet.’ The poor fellow 
was suffering the curse of Virginia, ‘ chills.’ It isa fact that, when 
you have ‘chills,’ you shake enough to shake a pair of slippers off. 
It is an ague. And it is intermittent; you can say beforehand 
when your teeth will begin to chatter. 

I have now done commenting on my diary. And, if I may 
venture on a bit of good advice, I would advise my rich reader, in 
spite of mosquitoes, chills, and thievish negroes, to invest in a Vir- 
ginian ‘land,’ and to cultivate the descendants of Pocahontas. If 
my reader doubts about emigrating as what we call a tenant-farmer, 
I mean with a little capital, let me tell him he would meet with 
just, and even generous, landlords in Virginia ; he would be guarded 
by the most liberal land-laws ever invented ; and he would, with 
the help of an experienced settler, raise maize enough in his first 
year to pay his rent of one quarter in kind, to cover the cost of 
outlay on ploughs, mules, &c., and to keep himself in food and 
cattle in fodder. And his second year would begin his profits. 
Only he must not mind working hard with his own hands at first; 
he must settle near a market; and he must devote himself to 
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maize. But if a working man has read this paper, and feels 
tempted to go to Virginia as an agricultural labourer, I would warn 
him against doing so. Let him go to Richmond as a market- 
gardener. I talk not of the other States. But let him not go to 
Virginia and hope to compete with the negroes at their maize and 
tobacco. As sure as I write this, he could do only half their work. 
And he would want twice their wages. 

Well, after six months of it, I started on my way home to old 
England. My last glimpse of Virginia was a grand one. I had 
been visiting the land of a cousin of mine, an Indian colonel, who 
was kind tome. Said he: ‘If you care to climb the hill here on a 
clear day, you will see something worth remembering.’ ‘So I 
climbed the hill early next morning. The sun had not risen, and 
a sea of mist filled the valley for forty miles westward. But 
each minute seemed ‘ sweeter than the last.” And I was rewarded. 
A movement began among the eastern clouds, as if an unseen 
hand were pushing them away. The sun looked through. What 
a look! The long lines of light struck slantingly along that 
misty western sea. Bathing in the wholesome warmth, I watched 
the colours come and go, golden and rosy, chasing far away the 
melancholy night, and with their light artillery of light battering 
at that solid citadel of fog and gloom which stretched along the 
western horizon. Suddenly there, too, was a mighty movement. 
The mountains unmufiled their faces and looked at the sun. 
Peak after peak arose rejoicing solemnly. ‘The wild Alleghani 
were drawn and painted for me, or before me, by the hand of 
God. How often, when worn and torn with the world, we remem- 
ber those visions and feel less desolate! But then a brown wall 
of water loomed across the world between me and the cheerful 
sun, the rain began to hiss a mile away, the storm of lightning and 
thunder burst, and, before I could reach the shelter of my friend’s 
house, I was half stunned, struck down by the deluge. Gasping, 
blind, and tottering, I tumbled in doors. Such are the Virginian 
storms. 

At New York the ridiculous began. I had gone out as a saloon 
passenger, and now I found I had only enough money left to pay 
for a steerage ticket back. But this paper is long enough already. 
I will mention my steerage experiences only to draw this moral: 
Better go out in the steerage and come back in the saloon. 

At last I landed at Liverpool, with fifty pounds’ worth of experi- 
ence in my pocket. 











WITH COSTS. 
By Mrs. NEWMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ TOO LATE,’ ‘JEAN,’ ‘ THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


‘ POOR EDWARD.’ 


Nora was beginning to congratulate herself upon her power to 
make things pleasanter for Sir Edward, little suspecting the cause 
of the alteration she observed inhim. His sentiments towards her 
were, in fact, undergoing a rapid change. He was becoming more 
consoled in her society than he himself was aware of, and found a 
pleasure in conversing with her, which he had never before ex- 
perienced in talking to any one, Alicia not excepted. It was not 
that she always took the right view, or said the best that could be 
said upon a subject. He found himself, as frequently as not, 
combating her opinions, and taking some pains to prove his own 
position. The charm was in her entire carelessness in the matter 
of shining and making points in conversation,—it so evidently 
mattered nothing to her which said the best thing, so that the 
best was arrived at. The open matter-of-course way with which 
she accepted a defeat, and her hearty appreciation of a new idea, 
come whence it might, imparted a zest to conversation with her 
which was quite new to Sir Edward Wraystone, accustomed to 
Alicia’s correct little platitudes. 

And it was something new to him to have his elegantly turned 
little compliments puzzled over, and, so to speak, turned about and 
examined, as though they were curiosities presented for her men- 
tal inspection. She had never received compliments from Basil 
Lydesley, the only man with whom she had hitherto associated. 
She was as unaccustomed to compliments as she was to the little 
attentions which are received as matters of course by young ladies 
in society. 

To have his little complimentary speeches met with calm 
direct acquiescence, or equally calm direct denial, as the case 
might be, was somewhat embarrassing as well as new to him. He 
was, for instance, not quite prepared for the quiet little mono- 
syllable ‘ Yes,’ pausing for a moment to contemplate her hands, 
when he made some graceful allusion to their fitness for the deli- 
cate manipulation of the work she was engaged upon. She pre- 
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sently added, ‘I cannot lay the blame of my shortcomings upon 
them, I suppose.’ 

‘They certainly deserve due credit for the dainty precision as 
well as firmness of touch; but of course one recognises something 
besides precision and firmness there, only I must not specify it.’ 

‘Why not? Do speak out. This tree a little out of drawing? 
I was just thinking—’ 

‘O, no; indeed, no; I am only afraid of praising too much.’ 

‘You really think this is getting on?’ examining the sketch 
rather dubiously. 

‘Getting on? Of course it is; the perspective and that range 
of mountains is first-rate. The foreground too—it will be a splen- 
did little picture !’ 

‘Ah, the ‘‘splendid”’ has clipped my wings. As damaging as 
faint praise.’ 

Then, as they gathered together the painting materials to 
return to the house, and she took her share, shouldering her easel 
in workman-like fashion, her surprise at his shocked look and 
earnest protest. 

‘Pray allow me to return for them, Miss Heathcote. I am 
quite ashamed of your doing that.’ 

‘Ashamed! Why ?’ 

‘It is not right.’ 

‘Isn’t it? O, well, there is no one to see, and you will not 
expose me.’ 

‘I meant it would not be right of me to allow you.’ 

‘I could carry twice as much. I am not weak, Sir Edward.’ 

‘But what would be thought of me to allow a lady—’ 

‘O, that! smilingly adding, ‘ Allow her to do as she pleases, 
and she will think you the most delightful of cavaliers—ask Alicia.’ 

He fancied that he was still not quite certain whether he ad- 
mired her or not. It was undoubtedly pleasant to talk to her; but 
talking to her meant exercising his wits, and he was not quite sure 
that the enjoyment it afforded him did not arise simply from the 
fillip it gave to his mental powers. 

But although he was not as yet ready to acknowledge that he 
approved of any divergence from the standard he had been accus- 
tomed to think the right one, he did not now go so far as to think 
that divergence meant inferiority. Moreover, fastidious as he was, 
and keen to recognise the slightest lack of breeding or refinement 
of taste, he did not now hesitate to give her the name of gentle- 
woman—a little peculiar and different from other girls, it might be, 
but a gentlewoman. 

_ He was beginning to make all sorts of excuses for prolonging 
his visits at Riverside, passing the time there as, a few short weeks 
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previously, he would have thought it impossible to pass it in Alicia’s 
absence. 

His excuses were accepted readily enough by Nora, who took 
it for granted that he lingered there in the hope of a chance meet- 
ing with Alicia, which occasionally came about. Under the same 
impression Mrs. Lydesley was quite at ease about his spending his 
mornings there, only joining Nora and him now and again for a 
little chat, and returning to her housekeeping again. 

In a quiet way, everything at Riverside was now conducted 
upon a liberal scale. There were no more petty economies nor 
anxieties for the morrow. Mrs. Lydesley seemed to have as en- 
tirely lost the desire for pinching and saving as for scheming, since 
her one failure. 

The best evidence of Sir Edward’s sentiments towards Nora was, 
perhaps, in the fact that life was beginning to have a deeper sig- 
nificance to him, and that he was becoming more keenly appreciative 
of the poetry of Nature. He had travelled as much as most men, 
but he had never been touched by the grandest scenery as he now 
was with the homely loveliness of the view from Riverside—the 
shining river winding between the green banks, the pretty flower- 
decked lawns sweeping down to its edge, and fine old trees, were 
all charming enough in their way, but he had seen it a hundred 
times before without being penetrated like this. 

But he had not been accustomed to see it under the same con- 
ditions, with Nora seated opposite to him, her chin propped in the 
hollow of one hand, her pencil lying idle in the other, and her eyes 
straying from her work to rest tenderly upon the scene, as she now 
and again drew his attention to the summer glories of light and 
shade with some eloquent word, such as an artist might use to a 
fellow-artist, all the more expressive for being uttered half absently 
and a little brusquely. 

He was gradually awakening to the fact that Alicia’s pretty 
well-turned little speeches were, in comparison, somewhat flavour- 
less, and lacking in originality and force; and once or twice he had 
gone so far as to ask himself if her beauty did not in some degree 
also lack the same qualities. He was at any rate beginning to 
think that Nora’s face and figure very fitly expressed her character. 

Was he the same man, he asked himself, who but so short a 
time before had believed that giving up Alicia meant giving up all 
that was best in the world? Had he ever known what was best 
until now? He gazed at the girl, whose every word and look sug- 
gested originality and independence of thought, and who was at the 
same time so essentially a womanly woman—a combination which 
he had not before believed to be possible—and told himself ‘ No !’ 

It did not lessen her charm in his eyes that she could talk of 
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Alicia as she did. She was taking great pains to soften what she 
imagined to be his great trouble, the increasing coldness of his 
aunt and cousin towards him. 

As soon as all hope of the property being his was lost, Mrs. 
Verral had made her decision, that there was to be no more love- 
making, very plain indeed; and, in a graceful, disconsolate, amiable 
way, Alicia had shown that there was nothing left for her but to 
obey. She had been more in love with her handsome cousin than 
she could possibly be with any other man, but there were certain 
things which not even he could out-rival in her estimation. She 
was a great deal troubled for his sake too, not for a moment 
imagining the possibility of his being consoled. 

Mrs. Verral was at first rather afraid of her going to Riverside, 
where she was likely to meet him; but Alicia soon proved that she 
might be trusted. 

‘I shall not encourage poor Edward now, of course, mamma. 
He is quite aware there is no hope; and I do not wish him to 
come here ; but there is no necessity for my keeping away from the 
Lydesleys because he goes there.’ 

And she went in her pretty French toilettes, looking as sad 
and sweet and martyr-like as one who had been sacrificed at the 
altar of duty might be expected to look; and so regretful for the 
miseries which she had not the slightest doubt ‘ poor Kdward’ was 
undergoing. 

But her mother’s eyes were not so blinded. She was beginning 
to see what Alicia did not, that, to say the least, Sir Edward was 
becoming more reconciled to his fate. Seeing so much, she was 
quick to trace out something else. 

‘She will get the title, and he will get back the money that 
way,’ thought the disappointed mother, an unreasoning anger fast 
merging into hate springing up in her heart against the girl, who, 
she told herself, had so deeply wronged her child. Although she 
would not have for a moment countenanced Alicia’s marrying him 
under existing circumstances, she could not endure the thought of 
Nora becoming his wife. But nothing could induce Alicia to re- 
cognise the possibility of her quondam lover being consoled. 

‘Poor Edward’ might possibly be led into marrying her, for 
the sake of the dreadful money; but as for love! Love Nora, 
after having loved Alicia? No, that was quite, quite impossible ! 
It was all very unfortunate and sad for them; but there was nothing 
to be done. 

‘Nothing to be done, indeed!’ angrily ejaculated Mrs. Verral. 
‘I really believe you would talk in that way if you were being 
murdered.’ 


‘Dear mamma, what would you have me do ?’ 
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‘Show a little spirit, and not be like the rest, ready to fall 
down and worship the girl who has wronged you.’ 

‘But Nora did not mean to wrong me. Iam sure she means 
well; and she is so nice—in her way; and she cannot help being—’ 

‘Ever so much cleverer and better looking than you are,’ put 
in the vexed mother. 

‘O mamma! that does not sound kind. You do not really 
mean that, you know,’ with an amiable smile and side look into a 
pier-glass. 

‘Do not deceive yourself, Alicia. Some people have the taste 
to admire certain things which she possesses, and you do not.’ 

But that was just what Alicia did not, and never would be 
made to, understand. Had she not always been considered to 
bear the palm as the most beautiful as well as the best of all the 
girls of their acquaintance? Had she not become quite accustomed 
to hear herself spoken of as the acme of perfection in both mind 
and appearance ? Nora was so different in every way. 

‘You have always said that you considered Nora too brusque 
and uncompromising in conversation, and too rapid in her move- 
ments for real refinement and elegance, and her beauty too vivid in 
style and colouring, you know.’ 

‘I have said so, of course. It is not for me to cry up other 


girls at your expense. But I speak frankly to you now, because 
you cannot see for yourself.’ 


‘Dear mamma, when you know how much I have suffered at 


having to give up Edward!’ 

‘There, there, you are what you are, and I must make the best 
of you, of course; only it irritates me to see you as ready as the 
rest to throw yourself at the girl’s feet. There is Geraldine, too ; 
she seems to spend all her spare time at the cottage now.’ 

‘It was always a jest about her having a penchant for Basil 
Lydesley, you know, mamma, and a match may come about be- 
tween them in time. If she is not clever or good-looking she is 
rich and kind-hearted, and I always say—’ 

‘For goodness’ sake don’t worry me now with what “you 
always say.” Of course, I know that it will be everything that is 
correct and proper and undeniable. You have too much tact to 
make such mistakes as Geraldine makes, of course I -know that, 
but you sometimes bore me quite as much as she does.’ 

‘Dear mamma, I know that you have been a great deal tried,’ 
laying her hand gently on her mother’s arm, and smiling placidly 
with the consciousness of her own superior capacity for bearing 
trial. Did not the very servants say Miss Alicia bore her disap- 
pointment like an angel? If poor dear mamma could not bear it 
so well, was it not a daughter’s duty to do everything in her power 
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to soothe and comfort her? Unfortunately, her being angelic did 
not appear to soothe Mrs. Verral. 

Basil Lydesley—how was he affected by the new aspect of 
affairs ? she was thinking. If she had been correct in her sus- 
picion that he loved Nora, how was he going to bear to have the 
prize wrested from him by Edward? She began to feel a little 
interest in visiting [Riverside herself. It was becoming quite 
cheerful with visitors, and even Mrs. Verral was obliged to acknow- 
ledge that the little impromptu dinners and general hospitalities 
evinced much liberality as well as good management. Geraldine 
Fanshawe was there two or three times a week, and always on 
Saturdays, when Basil Lydesley was at home. 

Nothing could have been more favourable to her hopes and plans 
than the frequent visits of Sir Edward Wraystone, giving her, as 
it did, so many opportunities for tétes-a-téte with Basil. She 
noticed, with delight—attaching a great deal of importance to 
it—that he appeared to be much more inclined to talk to her 
than to join the other two. His bearing, too, was so kind and 
courteous. 

He had, in fact, always seen what there was to respect in her, 
though she was a never-ending source of astonishment to him. 
Could Nora and she be of the same species? But with a sharp 
throb of misery he would recollect that high mental capacity does 
not insure high morality. 

Geraldine was making herself as attractive as possible, accord- 
ing to her light, astounding and bewildering him not a little by 
her occasional flights into the realms of fancy. 

‘Do you know, I used to think you must be éprise with Nora, 
Mr. Lydesley ; she is so sweet and beautiful and clever. But she 
says no, there is nothing of that kind between you.’ 

He made some jesting reply about allowing Nora to know best. 

‘Well, so she says. But you have been so much together, 
like—like a double goose—O, no, cherry—seeming parted, and 
yet a union in partition. Two lovely berries moulded on one stem 
—and—all that, you know.’ 

‘But I am afraid I cannot liken myself to a lovely berry,’ he 
smilingly returned; ‘and Nora and I have not ‘‘ with our moulds 
created both one flower, both on one sampler—sitting on one 
cushion, both warbling of one song, both in one key, as if our 
hands, our sides, voices, and minds had been incorporate.” ’ 

‘No; you haven’t gone so far as that, of course,’ she replied, 
smiling inturn. ‘TI couldn’t fancy you working a sampler.’ 

‘I was quoting Shakespeare. A favourite of yours, isn’t he ?’ 

‘My favourite of favourites.’ 


She mentally congratulated herself upon having procured the 
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Gems. It was such a saving of labour to have the best little bits 
picked out for you; so much easier than to have to look for them, 
especially when you did not know where to look, or what to look for. 
But it could not be said that her reverence fur the poet increased 
upon better acquaintance. Her ideas of sentiment inclined a great 
deal more towards ‘O, no, we never mention her,’ and of heroic 
verse towards ‘ My name is Norval.’ 

She is in the seventh heaven of bliss, seated in a garden-chair, 
with Basil Lydesley leaning against one arm of it by her side, talking 
to her in a courteous pleasant way, to which she attached a host 
of delightful meanings, as he slowly strips off the leaves of a sprig 
of myrtle, and drops them one by one over the stone balustrade 
into the river. 

In her delightful confusion she does not notice how often his 
eyes wander towards Nora and Sir Edward Wraystone, apparently 
in earnest conversation at the other end of the terrace, and she is 
as far from suspecting the reason why he stays by her side rather 
than join them. She is telling herself that her toilette, as well as 
her poetry, is a great success, and is mentally thanking Nora for 
choosing it for her, and combating her desire for a little more 
colour. In her dark-green gown, semi-transparent, and soft and 
becomingly made, with cream roses amongst the lace at her neck, 
Geraldine is looking her very best, and is pleasantly conscious that 
she is. 

It is late in July, the pale golden glory of sunset just 
merging into silver moonlight, the ripe richness of summer every- 
where around ; the tired day sinking into the arms of night, amidst 
the hush and silence of all Nature. 

‘A very good way of making things pleasant, is it not?’ pre- 
sently said Geraldine, her eyes following his. , 

‘I beg pardon ?’ 

‘I meant with respect to the property. There appears to be 
some chance now of a match coming about between them. Of 
course, one would prefer to think that Alicia was willing to brave 
all for love’s sake ; but since she seems to have quite given him 
up, it is just as well Nora should console him. Don’t you think so ?’ 

Yes; he supposed it would be as well, his eyes once more 
turning towards the two apparently so absorbed in each other. 
He was beginning to acknowledge to himself that it was quite pos- 
sible Nora might be attracted to the man as well as to the title. 
Was it not indeed natural and to be expected that it should be so ? 
Sir Edward Wraystone was generally liked, being considered agree- 
able and easy to get on with, as well as fine-looking, above the 


average in both appearance and manners. Was it not probable 
that he had been too hard in his judgment of her ? 
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He could better bear the loss of her than the loss of his faith 
in her, he told himself ; conscious that his late doubts had had the 
effect of intensifying his slight tendency to cynicism, and that the 
eulogies he had received upon the new power he was developing in 
that direction meant only that he was giving vent to his spleen, 
while pandering to a taste which, at his best, he would have 
scorned to cater for, popular as it was making him at the moment. 

If he had misjudged her—if she was in truth becoming attached 
to Sir Edward for his own sake—some reparation was due to her. 
She had shown him how much his late avoidance pained her, she 
told him how much she had depended upon his friendship, and he 
had churlishly held aloof. But it should be different now. He 
registered a vow with himself that he would be her friend, come 
what might. 

What right had he to decide that the other was not worthy of 
her? he asked himself. He really knew very little about Sir 
Edward ; nothing worse than that he had got into debt, which he 
might be a great deal less to blame for than he appeared to be. 
Circumstances had certainly been very much against him. The 
very fact of his having been brought up extravagantly, and led to 
believe himself the heir to a large estate, then suddenly left almost 
penniless, with the tastes and habits of a rich man, and a barren 
title, was quite enough to account for his being in difficulties. If 
Nora loved him, she at any rate must perceive something in him 
worthy of love. For her sake, he would try to be a friend to the 
man she loved. 

When, presently, they were all together again, Basil made more 
advances towards something like conversation than he had pre- 
viously done. There had been, hitherto, a little mutual stiffness 
in their intercourse. Sir Edward fancied that Basil Lydesley’s 
slight reserve sprang from learned priggishness; whilst ' Basil 
thought the other too much the mere man of society. 

Sir Edward very readily responded ; and the ice once broken, he 
soon showed that he possessed tastes as manly, if not quite as 
scholarly, as Basil Lydesley’s own, and that not least amongst 
them was boating. 

‘Iam getting on delightfully, dear,’ whispered Geraldine to 
Nora, as they took a few turns up and down the terrace. ‘ It was 
so kind of you to give me the opportunity, and he is getting so nice to 
me. I used to fancy him a little reserved and shy, you know; but 
all that has entirely gone off now! And Shakespeare is a great 
success! We had quite a pleasant laugh together over one of the 
bits I quoted to him out of the Gems. It answers beautifully ! 
By the way, there are some lines about moonlight which I might 


contrive to bring in, if you could lead up to it presently ?” 
VOL. IV. . 
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‘IT can only lead up to the lack of it, unless those clouds will 
kindly disperse,’ smilingly returned Nora. Then looking into the 
other’s grave face, she anxiously went on, ‘But perhaps it would 
be wiser not to allow yourself to— Dear Geraldine, it would be 
so much pleasanter to say something which might seem more 
kind; but I am sure it would be better for you not to think of 
Basil in that way.’ 

Geraldine smiled and nodded. She did not for a moment 


doubt Nora’s good feeling in the matter; but she meant to ‘try’ 
all the same. 


‘One can never tell, dear.’ 


CHAPTER XY. 


PRO AND CON, 


THERE had been a small dinner-party at the cottage in honour 
of Nora’s eighteenth birthday. Mrs. Lydesley and her guests—Mr. 
Gaston the Vicar, the Verrals, Geraldine Fanshawe, Mr. Blair, and 
Sir Edward Wraystone—were down by the river, enjoying the 
slight breeze which had sprung up after the heat of the day. The 
lighted rooms, with their windows flung wide, the large well-filled 
library, and prettily arranged drawing-room gay with flowers, con- 
trasted vividly with the scene outside, idealised by the soft pale 
moonlight. 

‘Quite like fairyland, is it not?’ said Geraldine Fanshawe, 
under the impression that she was speaking to Basil Lydesley, and 
in the hope of leading up to a ‘bit’ out of the Gems. 

He had moved away, and his place had been taken by the Vicar, 
who pleasantly replied : 

‘Iam only acquainted with Shakespeare’s fairyland, and that 
is a little further removed than this from the haunts of men.’ 

‘Are you, too, an admirer of Shakespeare, Mr. Gaston? I 
have been reading him latterly.’ 

He displayed some interest in her newly-acquired taste, more 
than hinting his inclination to assist her. But she was rather 
absent, and, as he did not fail to see, all too ready to say good-bye, 
when the striking of some distant clock reminded him that he had 
to pay a visit to one of his people on his way home. 

Mr. Gaston had known Geraldine from her girlhood, and, like 
every one else who knew her, was her friend. His friendship had 
at one time tended towards a warmer sentiment; but of that she 
was quite unaware. The side of her mind which had been pre- 
sented to the view of the man she loved had never been seen by 
Mr. Gaston. He had always known her in her unselfish life, with 
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her uncle, and amongst the poor, with whom the most brilliant wit 
would have told for little or nothing in comparison with her warm 
heart and open hand. 

Although a comparatively young man—not yet forty—WMr. 
Gaston belonged to the old school. Of practical rather than a 
speculative turn of mind, he was apt to show more respect for 
good works than some considered it to be quite orthodox to do; 
but he was beloved by his people, the very worst among them being 
made to feel that the Vicar had not lost hope in him. Moreover, 
he troubled himself very little about the fine shades of differences 
in belief; the most argumentative upon such points found it diffi- 
cult to argue with Mr. Gaston. He had a conclusive, as well as 
inoffensive, way of simplifying matters that would have won the 
respect of Mr. Blair himself, had the latter been inclined to break 
a lance with him. Mr. Blair, however, studiously avoided all but the 
most ceremonious interchange of civilities with gentlemen of Mr. 
Gaston’s calling. 

Basil Lydesley and the Vicar were the best of friends. 

The younger people were discussing the arrangements for a 
picnic the next day. basil Lydesley thought they might possibly 
get as far as a favourite spot of Nora’s, within a,mile or two of 
Henley, with her to steer, Sir Edward and himself to row, and the 
occasional services of a man to tow them from the bank. They 
must engage a boat large enough to take them all. 

But Mrs. Verral declined very decidedly for herself, and some- 
what sharply reminded her daughter that there would be the locks 
she was so timid about. The difficulty was not overcome by the 
suggestion that Alicia might land and walk to the other side, if she 
preferred it. Her mother was quite sure that she would be too 
timid; and after a few moments’ hesitation Alicia looked prettily 
and gracefully timid accordingly, as she turned away with Nora. 
The latter, with a little side glance and smile, invited Sir Edward 
to join them. 

Just as Geraldine was congratulating herself upon there being 
at last a chance of her having a téte-a-téte with Basil—the older 
people would, of course, prefer the garden-chairs after dinner—his 
arm was taken by Mr. Blair, who said something about wanting to 
hear his opinion upon an argument, put forth in one of the leading 
reviews, in favour of the doctrine of expediency, against which he 
was so frequently tilting. 

Mr. Blair was beginning to take some pleasure i in drawing Basil 
Lydesley into discussion. He felt an increasing admiration - for an 
adversary so powerful in defence and so gentle in hak. Moreover, 
unwilling as he would have been to admit go much, there was a 
growing “desire i in his own mind to be refuted. 
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He tried to believe that he appreciated the other’s line of argu- 
ment solely upon intellectual grounds. For the rest, he told him- 
self Basil Lydesley had lived out of the world, and it was therefore 
natural, perhaps, that he should be a little uncompromising in his 
way of looking at certain things. How could he be expected to 
recognise the exigencies of circumstances, or understand the extent 
to which they fostered the weaknesses of humanity? He would be 
ready to make due allowances when he had seen a little more of life, 
so Mr. Blair tried to persuade himself. 

‘It appears to me a rather jesuitical way of dealing with the 
question,’ said Basil, after listening to the other’s explanation. 

‘You would find it difficult to deal with it in any other way, in 
the practical affairs of life, I think. As to its being jesuitical, who 
so well understood the application of means to ends as the Jesuits? 
What would become of your morality without the aid of expediency 
as a means of adapting it to human possibilities? The unalloyed 
metal has proved quite unfit to form the coin of social currency.’ 

‘I do not admit that has been proved.’ 

‘But you must admit that, if you insist upon one unvarying 
standard, sufficient allowance is not made for different degrees of 
merit or demerit.’ 

‘Nor do I admit that. My contention is that the principle of 
expediency or accommodation would be far too elastic to serve as a 
restraint. To be of real service, restraint must have something in 
its composition that will not yield to pressure, and that will check 
undue expansion in certain directions ; and what can you suggest 
but some absolute law of right or wrong, to serve as a restriction to 
the use of means ?’ 

‘You would make axioms the foundations of morals, as they are 
of science? But science itself appears to occasionally admit of 
wrong conclusions, notwithstanding its unimpeachable basis. Is it 
not possible that the source from which your axioms of morality are 
drawn may come to be, if it is not now, in the same predicament ? 
To put it more plainly, is not, as some affirm, Christianity itself too 
narrow to meet the ever-widening needs of civilisation—a garment 
that society has outgrown and outworn ?’ 

‘It has been, I fancy, too carefully kept from ordinary wear to 
be worn out; and as to its being outgrown, which of the needs of 
society is Christianity too narrow for ?’ 


‘ Ah, we are getting on to theological ground, and I shall have 
to be cautious in the use of terms.’ 

‘And practise discretion, in the way of evading the giving 
replies,’ said Basil, with a smile. 


‘Well, suppose, to carry on the argument, I use the term dogma 
instead of Christianity ?’ 
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‘In that case you desert your ground, and may get the better 
of me.’ 

‘It is possible,’ with a grim smile. ‘ But here are the ladies,’ 
he added, as they reached the lower end of the path they were pacing 
up and down, and came upon Geraldine and Nora, who had contrived 
to leave the quondam lovers alone together. 

‘Will you assist in the attack or defence ?’ said Basil. 

‘What is being attacked, and what defended ?’ inquired Nora. 

‘Or, rather, who is attacking, and who defending ?’ thought 
Mr. Blair. 

To his surprise Basil Lydesley carefully went over the grounds 
of argument to her. Mr. Blair had been always accustomed to 
immediately change the subject in such cases, adapting his conver- 
sation to the society of ladies, and becoming ceremoniously polite 
and complimentary in tone. He looked curiously at Nora, standing 
with her hands clasped behind her, her brows slightly knitted, and 
her eyes gravely upturned to Basil’s. Her nod of appreciation, 
and presently her ‘ Again, please; I do not understand’—to which 
Geraldine, who had also been endeavouring to understand with all 
her might, added, with a sigh of relief, ‘Nor do I’—seemed to 
show that she was a good listener; but that was all. When a 
smile broke over her face, and she said, ‘I go with you, of course,’ 
Mr. Blair smiled, mentally echoing, ‘ Of course !’ 

But he did not know them yet. Basil expected her to explain 
her grounds for going with him, quite as much as he would have 
expected her to give them for going against him. She gave some 
evidence of having independently thought out the question, but 
ended with girlish impulsiveness, which seemed to warrant Mr. 
Blair’s first opinion, 

‘As to the end justifying the means doctrine, I detest it!’ 

‘ That is conclusive.’ 

‘My reason for detesting it may be, Mr. Blair,’ with a little 
laugh. 

‘You do not approve of being all things to all men ?’ 

She thought a moment; then slowly replied, ‘ Not if it means 
being false to any one thing. I can understand that a mind large 
as St. Paul’s—many-sided as truth itself—might be capable of going 
a long way with every one, and so, in a sense, becoming all things to 
all men, whilst faithful to a central belief.’ 

‘Which means you are ready to strain a point in his favour ?’ 

‘We mean to fight for him, do we not, Geraldine ?’ 

‘Certainly—O yes, certainly we do!’ ejaculated the latter, glad 
to be able to say something that was orthodox. 


_ ‘But you must allow me to go over the question with you, and 
In the first place—’ 
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‘First place! We choose the better part of valour and retreat 
at once, if you please.’ 

‘Leaving St. Paul to—’ 

‘A better champion,’ with a glance towards Basil, as she 
turned away with Geraldine, pleasantly and easily leaving the two 
gentlemen to continue their discussion. 

She was not accustomed to talk for talking’s sake, nor to argue 
merely to prove her own position. Long association with Basil 
Lydesley had taught her that, as soon as you lose interest in your 
adversary’s side of the argument, it is time to be silent about your 
own. 

Alicia Verral appreciated Nora’s motive in giving her the oppor- 
tunity for saying a few kindly words to her cousin. She qnite 
expected to hear, and was not averse from hearing, some loverlike 
speeches respecting the sufferings he had undergone, and was pre- 
pared to be as sweetly consoling as circumstances would permit. 
She could not give him any hope—that was, of course, quite out of 
the question—but she would have been ready to sigh with him 
over the cruel fate which separated them in an amiable proper way. 

But it did not appear likely that her sympathies would be 
called into play. Indeed, to other eyes, he might have appeared 
almost content with the existing order of things, accepting the 
inevitable with philosophical coolness. She believed it to be only 
the calmness of despair; but she would have preferred his feelings 
being sufficiently apparent to admit of her making the little consol- 
ing speeches she was amiably willing to make. 

He was talking to her in a tone which she was sure it must 
cost him a great effort to assume; but it certainly afforded no 
opportunity for the introduction of sentiment. She had felt sorry 
for him when she took that last look into her dressing-glass, having 
a few conscientious scruples as to whether it was quite kind to wear 
the exquisitely-becoming toilette of lilac muslin and silk, which 
Madame had just sent her to Riverside. She was even more sorry 
for him now. Poor Edward! It was quite dreadful to see him 
trying to suppress his feelings in this way—it really was. Even 
when she said something about being so sorry she could not join 
the water-party, he only expressed the regret which politeness 
dictated. And when she went on to make one of her prettily- 
turned little speeches about being so foolishly timid when on the 
water, and especially in going through locks, her timidity did not 
call forth the admiring protecting words that it would have done a 
few short weeks previously. 

Of course it was costing him a great deal to veil his feelings in 
that way, and of course he felt in duty bound to veil them; but if 
he could only have known how she grieved for him! She had not 
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the slightest suspicion that such timidity as hers was fast losing its 
charm for him; that, in truth, he was beginning to give it quite 
another name. 

‘Some girls are so—independent and—courageous,’ with a 
pretty lowering of her eyes. 

But, even to this, he only replied that most people had some 
little weakness which there was no accounting for. Her little bits 
of news about their mutual acquaintances, too—could she have 
known how uninteresting and commonplace it all seemed to him 
now! Loui Malim was staying at the Ashtons’, and the wedding 
was to come off in November. ‘There was to be a garden-party at 
the Seafords’ next week. The Burtons were dreadfuily annoyed, 
because theirs had been arranged for the same date, and they 
fancied that the Seafords had contrived matters in order to keep 
their son at home on that day. It certainly did appear as if it were 
intentional, but one ought not to judge from appearances. ‘Then, 
as Geraldine’s voice reached them, accompanied by a merry laugh 
from Nora, there was an indulgent little allusion to her. Poor 
Geraldine had been making one of her unfortunate little speeches 
again. But if she was sometimes slightly obtuse, allowances 
ought to be made; now did not Edward think so? It should be 
remembered how good and true she was, should it not? And so 
forth, and so forth; her blue eyes upraised to his, and a sweet 
smile upon her pretty lips, until, suddenly, the words burst from 
his lips, 

‘Thank God !’ 

She looked so utterly astounded, that he felt obliged to give 
some sort of explanation, consciously and awkwardly adding, 

‘I meant that Tam glad you are able to talk in that way, 
Alicia. It gives me some hope that—that I have not entirely 
spoiled your life.’ 

This seemed more like himself, as she used to knowhim. She 
gently laid her hand upon his arm, as she replied, 

‘Is it not my duty to bear things as well as I can, Edward ?’ 

He laid his own hand upon hers for a moment. 

‘ You are very good, Alicia.’ 

He really did admire her capacity for doing her duty now. 

She saw the admiration, and had not the slightest misgiving 
as to what had aroused it. But, too conscientious to afford him 
an opportunity for further demonstration—she had gone quite as 
far as it was judicious to go, in her desire to be of some comfort to 


hin—she, with a soft little sigh, withdrew her hand, and moved on 
to join the others. 
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Cuarter XVI. 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


Mrs. VErRAL was not in her best mood. Why in the world 
did Alicia walk about alone with Edward, attracting attention in 
that absurd way? She had thought that she might trust to her 
daughter’s tact, if nothing else; and here she was, behaving as 
though the engagement still existed— and before people, too! 
Geraldine Fanshawe herself could not act more stupidly. 

To make matters worse, Mrs. Lydesley had given Geraldine a 
hint to take her place by Mrs. Verral’s side, whilst she slipped 
away for a few moments to give some directions in the house. 

Geraldine did her best, good-naturedly devoting herself to the 
task of making things pleasant with Mrs. Verral, and driving the 
latter to the verge of rudeness in reply. Looked worried, indeed ! 
What was there to worry her? The heat? No, she did not feel 
the heat; and so on, her replies becoming sharper as the other 
went on. Not even the carefully studied ‘ bit’ about the moonlight, 
rehearsed for her benefit, seemed to have any soothing effect. 

Geraldine was crossly reminded that the time for violets was 
over, and that quotations should be apposite to be appreciated. 

Geraldine, who was not to be disheartened, tried again, and 
presently, apropos of the contemplated picnic, she said, 

‘I wish I could persuade uncle William to give a garden-party, 
with music and lots of amusements. The park is so lovely just 
now, and no one ever sees it. It would do him good only to see 
a number of happy faces about him; I am sure of it, though he 
does not think so. The good the school-treat always does me! 
Not a child there enjoys it more.’ 


‘I daresay ;’ with a cold smile, and more than half-closed 
eyes. 

‘It is hard work, too,’ went on unsuspecting Geraldine. ‘ You 
see, I am so afraid any of the little things should feel neglected; 
and they all expect to have a share of me—those that have been 
good, because they deserve it, and those that have not—’ 

‘ Because they have not, I suppose,’ said Mrs. Verral. 

Geraldine laughed out pleasantly, ‘ Because they may in time, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Meantime, you act as guardian angel ?’ 


‘Ido not know how to act, and I am sure no one would take 
me for an angel,’ simply. 
‘ But you must know that you are a great deal nearer to perfec- 


tion than are the generality of people. Iam beginning to be quite 
afraid of you, really.’ 
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‘O Mrs. Verral! Afraid of me! I thought I seemed quite stupid 
to you sometimes.’ 

The colour stole into Mrs. Verral’s cheeks, and she consciously 
lowered her eyes for a moment before replying, 

‘How could I think that, when the Vicar himself says there 
ought to be a Geraldine Fanshawe in every parish, and calls you his 
right hand?’ 7 

‘Does he really say that ? How pleasant it is to hear! He is 
so good, you know.’ 

‘Yes, O yes; excessively,’ with a slight yawn. 

To change the subject—she had quite enough of the Vicar’s 
goodness on Sundays, when she was obliged to listen to him—she 
presently added : 

‘The park would be admirably adapted for an al-fresco enter- 
tainment, certainly. You ought to try to persuade your uncle to 
give you permission to send out invitations.’ Then, her busy brain 
already at work as to the possibility of turning the affair to her own 
profit, she went on, ‘ With some older friend to assist you in the 
management you might give your friends a great deal of pleasure 
without very much outlay.’ 

‘I only wish I could persuade him,’ said Geraldine. ‘ But no- 
thing I could say would be of any use, I fear. It seems such a pity 
for his own sake, poor dear. It would be so much better to enjoy 
himself with his money, instead of letting it accumulate as he is 
doing. As I tell him, I shall never want it, and there is no one 
else, unless he makes up his mind to marry some day. I only wish 
he would.’ 

‘I was under the impression that Mr. Fanshawe’s income was 
a very limited one—barely sufficient to keep up a place like the 
park. Indeed, some people wonder that he does not let it and take 
a smaller place,’ said Mrs. Verral, looking very much interested as 
pa as surprised, and speaking in a softer tone than she had yet 

one. 

‘Limited? no, indeed, he is putting away thousands a year. 
His income is— 0 dear, how very stupid of me to have forgotten ! 
He has the greatest objection to its being known. It is quite a 
mania with him to be considered poor, and he would be excessively 
angry with me if he knew I had talked about his wealth to any one. 
Dear Mrs. Verral, you will not say anything about it, will you ?” 

‘You may trust me, my dear,’ gently. 

‘ You see, it is his whim. I think he is afraid of being sought 
after for his money. He is inclined to be a little suspicious of 
people’s motives, poor dear. But, as I tell him, he need not spend 
more than he thinks it right to spend, and it’s such a pity to trouble 
himself about people’s motives. But since he has the fancy, it is 
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no use trying to thwart him—that only makes him violent. And, 
after all, he has a right to do as he pleases with his own.’ 

‘Certainly he has, my dear. Much better to indulge him ; 
and you may trust me not to say a word about it to any one.’ 

‘I am so much obliged to you. I cannot think how I came 
to let it escape me. I have always been so careful before. Even 
Mrs. Lydesley has not the slightest idea that uncle is as rich as 
he is.’ 

‘My dear Geraldine, I look upon it quite as a little confidence 
between you and me. Do not, upon any account, allow Mr. Ian- 
shawe to know that you have mentioned a word about his wealth to 
me. It might make him fancy all sorts of things.’ 

‘Yes, that he would. I should not think of telling him.’ 

‘So much wiser and kinder to humour an invalid, isn’t it ?’ 
Mrs. Verral paused, gazing straight before her, with thoughtful eyes 
and flushed cheeks, for a few moments ; then, as Mrs. Lydesley came 
down the lawn towards them, she rose, linked her arm in Geraldine’s, 
drew her into one of the side-walks, and confidentially went on : 

‘So kind of you to wish to give your uncle a little change and 
amusement, my dear. So like you, to be always thinking of others 
and forgetting yourself.’ 

‘About the garden-party do you mean? I was not forgetting 
myself in that. I should enjoy it immensely; but I should, of 
course, be glad for him to have a little change too, poor dear,’ replied 
honest Geraldine. ‘If I could only induce him to see a little more 
of our neighbours, he might like them better than he thinks he 
would. And, as I tell him, he really isn’t so very old.’ 

‘ No wonder he is attached to you.’ 

‘Well, I hope he is,’ conscientiously. ‘He says he believes 
that I am true, and mean well; and that’s something, you know. 
But I wish I could enter into his tastes a little more than Ido. It 
is not for want of trying; but he is so dreadfully clever; he doesn’t 


enjoy reading anything that he has not got to worry over. I never 
shall forget those Chips .” 


‘ Chips, dear ?’ 

‘O, Max Muller’s book, you know. Uncle was in a state about 
it. He was in the hope of proving that something about Buddha was 
wrong or wasn’t wrong, I forget which. He was for days surrounded 
by heaps of books upon the subject, all his own, as well as every one 
that could be obtained from the London shops, and he seemed quite 
disappointed when it was settled.’ 

‘T have heard that Mr. Fanshawe takes a great deal of interest 
in. that kind of reading,’ said Mrs. Verral, her eyes thoughtfully 
downcast. 


‘Poor uncle! It is certainly hard for him to have no one to 
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talk to about it. First he has me in to listen; and I am sure to 
do my best, but I soon get into disgrace. Then his man Nixon is 
summoned next, and he is sent off; and left there is only the parrot ; 
and to hear their language at each other, both screaming together ! 
I am told not to show my face any more over and over again, and 
Nixon is dismissed, and the parrot condemned to death, only to be 
reprieved at the last moment. Yet he will not let me keep it out 
of his sight.’ 

‘The truth is, I think, that Mr. Fanshawe has shut himself 
away from society too long, my dear Geraldine, and the loneliness 
of his life is beginning to tell upon him.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay it is, but what can I do to—’ 

‘You must try to help him in spite of himself; and a nice little 
plan has just oceurred tome. Why should not you and I enter into a 
little conspiracy to endeavour to tempt him out of his invalid ways, 
and render him more sociable with us all?’ patting Geraldine’s hand 
in pleasant kindly fashion. 

‘T should only be too delighted, if you think there is any use in 
trying,’ heartily returned Geraldine. 

‘At any rate, there can be no harm in trying.’ 

‘But how ?’ 

‘We must enter into a compact about one thing to begin with, and 
that is, to take no one into our confidence. Judging of what I know 
of Mr. Fanshawe, I think that if he once suspected our little plot, 
he would be very likely to put an end to it.’ 

‘Yes, that he would, and very quickly too,’ assented Geraldine. 
‘He detests plots and plotters; and to tell the truth, I should prefer 
to call it by some other name myself.’ 

‘Call it by what name you please, of course, my dear,’ with a 
side glance out of the narrow eyes, that did not very well accord 
with the smile upon her lips. ‘ A benevolent little scheme for your 
uncle’s happiness, shall we say ?’ 


‘It sounds better, doesn’t it—ever so much? But I do not 
understand what it is you are going to do.’ 

‘Leave everything to me, my dear. In the first place, I must 
try what I can do to overcome his shyness, and—’ 

‘But he is not shy, Mrs. Verral, not in the least.’ 

How tiresome the girl was, wanting the precise name given to 
everything in this absurd way! What would become of society if 
every one were as exact ? there would be no end of unpleasant com- 
plications. 

‘Then we will term it his objection to seeing people ; and that, 
I think, I shall be able to overcome, if you are careful to say nothing 
which might put him on his guard. Do not be surprised if you see 
me at the park the first morning I am at leisure. Two conspirators, 
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you know; no one else in your confidence, and no one else in mine ; 
not even Alicia !’ 

‘It will indeed be something to be proud of if we can make him 
forget his liver, poor dear,’ returned Geraldine, still a little hazy 
in her mind as to how it was to be done, but ready to join in anything 
that was legitimate for so good a purpose. 

‘Leave it to me, only leave it to me,’ said Mrs. Verral, with a 
pleasant nod and smile, as they joined the others. 

For the rest of the evening Mrs. Verral was a charming com- 
panion, talking pleasantly and well upon every subject that cropped 
up. An adept in the fine art of conversation, she brought out the 
best in those she conversed with, and gave them an opportunity for 
shining. She even found an opening for the quotation, and sent 
Geraldine into the seventh heaven of bliss by asking Basil to take 
a turn on the terrace with them, and by finding, when they reached 
the further end, that she preferred remaining there a while to enjoy 


the delightful stillness, and so forth, begging the two to continue 
their walk alone. 
(To be continued.) 


SONNETS ON NAMES. 


I. Livian. 


No city beauty, but a blue-eyed maid, 
With sunny face and quaintest rustic ways 
That with her seem to merit naught but praise. 
With cheek as fair as though young Love had made 
Upon some garden-wall a daring raid, 
And stole, while fell the dewy twilight haze, 
The bloom of peach in tender sunset rays, 
And on each dimple soft his trophy laid ; 
Then, deeming all unfair if he should miss 
So sweet a maiden in her dainty youth, 
He stooped with loving lips to claim his prize ; 
And while he touched her cheek with flower-kiss, 
He planted in her maiden heart his truth, 
And woke to life the love-light in her eyes. 





A VISIT TO IL MAESTRO. 





Oxe morning while wintering in Rome I received this note from a well- 
known Roman musician, who will be immediately recognised when I 
refer to him as the most distinguished violinist of the Italian capital: 
‘Dear ——,—Will you join us to-day in an excursion to Tivoli, 
to hear Liszt play at the Villa d’ Este? A special train will leave 
the Porta San Lorenzo at 10.15 a.m. Iam sure you will answer 
Yes. Non é ver ?—Yours, P.’ Now it so happened that though 
Thad been often in the society of the great maestro, and had listened 
many times to his always amiable and interesting conversation, I 
had never heard him play. JI remember once being one of a large 
evening company assembled in the grand salon of a noble Roman 
palace when Liszt was present. Everybody was hoping that he 
would play, but nobody dared ask him. At last, after listening 
most attentively to a performance on the harp by a young Roman 
lady, Liszt, who had been standing, looked about him for a seat. 
It so chanced that the only vacant chair was that before the piano- 
forte. I have a strong suspicion that this had been purposely so 
managed; but be that as it may, since there was nothing else, the 
great pianist seated himself thereon, and, resting one hand lightly 
on the keyboard of the piano, resumed an interrupted conversation 
with a lady near him. The effect upon the company was magical. 
Everybody felt that now Liszt would play; conversation was sus- 
pended, and a great silence fell upon all. At this critical moment 
a whispered consultation hurriedly took place among a group of 
ladies, and the young Countess M., who was supposed to have great 
influence with the maestro, came to him, and begged that he would 
play, if only fora moment. The beautiful young Countess pleaded 
eloquently and well; but Liszt, who had at once risen on her 
approach, smiled, as he replied, ‘ Chére enfant, je voudrais bien 
vous faire ce plaisir, mais ce soir je ne suis pas en veine.’ From 
this he could not be moved, and presently beat a retreat altogether 
from the scene. ‘He might have been a little less provoking,’ 
exclaimed a fair dame later in the evening, ‘and not posed his 
fingers actually on the pianoforte keys !’ 

With this incident in my mind, I confess that as I betook 
myself at the appointed hour to Porta San Lorenzo, I felt that I 
was probably only to have another disappointment. But when 
my friend met me, and told me that there was to be a concert at 
Tivoli for the poor of that town, and that, to insure its success, 
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Liszt had consented to play, all doubts vanished from my mind; 
for Liszt, whatever his repugnance to playing in society, is ever 
ready to display his wonderful talent for purposes of charity. 

Reaching Tivoli about noon, we found the officials of the town, 
with the local band, drawn up to receive us. ‘To its inspiring 
strains the whole company marched into the town, the way led by 
an absurdly pompous individual wearing a most wonderful and varie- 
gated uniform, surmounted by a cocked-hat and feathers, and whom 
I afterwards ascertained was Tivoli’s chief of police. Arrived in 
the centre of the town, the company separated, the majority to seek 
refreshment before meeting again at the concert, which was to begin 
at 2 p.m. at the Villa d’Este. 

‘You see,’ said a good-natured Tivolian to us as we walked 
together to the villa, ‘ our good Cardinal Hohenlohe wanted to help 
our poor, who are suffering much this winter, and offered us the 
grand sala of Villa d’Este for a concert. Il maestro’ (this is the 
name by which Liszt is known to every inhabitant of Tivoli), ‘ who 
lives, as you know, at the villa, has promised to play for us, and 
therefore all is well.’ 

Once at the villa I did not hurry into the hall (for I knew my 
kind friend was keeping a place for me), but went for a brief moment 
on to that famous terrace which commands one of the most superb 
views in the world. Below is that grand garden, with its majestic 
fountains, the silver spray in striking contrast against the dark- 
green cypresses ; its winding pathways and neglected flower-beds, 
where the roses and lilacs grow and blossom as they will; where 
ferns and ivy and numberless creeping plants spring up and over- 
orow the fountains, the statues, and the terrace-steps without let 
or hindrance ; and where all is wild and in most picturesque dis- 
order. 

The varied beauties of the Roman Campagna are nowhere 
seen to such perfection as from the terrace of the Villa d’Este ; 
and as one gazes over its vast plains, their monotony relieved by 
the curious medieval towers, the ruined fragments of yet earlier 
times, and the lines of ancient aqueducts still beautiful in their 
decay, till finally, in the far-distant blue, is seen the dome of St. 
Peter’s rising solitary and alone above the line of the horizon, one 
realises as never before the grandeur and impressiveness of the 
Campagna. No wonder the great Hungarian master loves his 
Italian home, with such a view ever before his eyes, with such a 
garden beneath his feet! 

Lingering on this seductive terrace, I almost forget for what 
purpose I have come to Villa d’Este, when I hear voices, and, 
turning, see near me, at the other corner of the terrace, Liszt and 
the Cardinal Hohenlohe, Baron von Keudell, and other friends who 
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have been dining with them. They have come here for an instant 
to enjoy the view before entering the concert-room. So I know the 
time for beginning must be near; and going back into the hall, I 
press my way through the densely-crowded room to the seat which, 
sure enough, has been faithfully kept for me. There are nine selec- 
tions on the programme, and I find that Liszt is to play twice—at 
the beginning and at the end of the concert. The opening number 
is a march by Schubert for four hands, played by Liszt and young 
Reisenault, a youth of fifteen, a pupil of the master, and for whom 
I predict a great career. Already he plays with a power, a delicacy 
of touch, and a mastery over the instrument that are simply mar- 
vellous. In the duo with Liszt, in which the lad was assigned the 
primo, he played so well and with such ease as to divide with his 
master the thunders of applause which greeted the conclusion of the 
piece. J.iszt rose from the piano, and patted this youthful genius 
affectionately on the shoulder, complimenting him repeatedly. 

After the march came singing by the maestro Rotoli, well known 
in London society; then exquisite playing on the harp by Mdlle. 
Cervantes, a young Spanish lady. Liszt, with whom the harp is a 
favourite instrument, sat near the player, and listened with evident 
delight to her very clever performance. Then came a song by Liszt, 
‘Enfant, si j’étais roi,’ finely sung by Signor Rotoli, and accom- 
panied by Madame Helbig; then the harp again; and after this, a 
Tarantella, of frightful difficulty, played in an absolutely perfect 
manner by Master Reisenault. 

When the applause which greeted the lad’s performance had died 
away, it was succeeded by a great stillness as Liszt took his seat at 
the pianoforte. As he struck the first notes, softly but clearly, the 
scene was a picture never to be forgotten. About the piano, behind 
the player, crowded the artists who had taken part in the concert ; 
and near them, but alone, stood Cardinal Hohenlohe, who had 
entered the sala but a moment previous. In front was the immense 
crowd that filled every bit of available space, listening in absolute 
silence, and on every face a look of joyful expectation; while the 
central figure was Liszt himself, his head, with its long and abundant 
White hair, thrown well back, and on the face a rapt expression, as 
if the player was oblivious of all about him, and utterly absorbed in 
the music that trembled at his finger-tips. For a few moments 
Liszt improvised, giving forth sweet harmonies in wondrous variety, 
playing softly, smoothly, and with dreamy slowness. Presently, yet 
not abruptly, but rather as if fading away, the music ceased. Then, 
when the applause had again given way to expectancy, Liszt began 
playing, with indescribable grace and depth of feeling, Rossini’s beau- 
tiful melody ‘La Carita.’ It was a happy thought; for was not the 
concert given for charity’s sake? As he played, the great maestro 
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improvised upon his theme, following one variation by another, each 
seemingly more brilliant than the last, and through all the glowing 


fire that his sublime genius added to the score, amid all the sparkle 


and glitter of the added notes, came gliding the lovely strains of the 
original melody. It was a grand and wondrous performance, worthy 
of the player, and when it ended there was a perfect tempest of 
applause. Many of the listeners pressed forward to grasp the 
master’s hand, and an indescribable enthusiasm appeared to possess 
the whole company. 

It seemed so hard to go away from all this, to turn our backs 
upon the Villa d’Este, and upon him who had entranced us with his 
matchless power,—to have it all end like a beautiful dream. But 
the inexorable train was waiting; and as the purple flush of an 
Italian sunset deepened into the soft gray of twilight, we were 
rattling down through the olive- groves again, to the great plain 
below. Swiftly across the silent Campagna we were borne back to 
Rome; and at the Porta San Lorenzo I said good-bye to my artist- 


friend, with mutual congratulations upon our most delightful Tivoli 
excursion. 
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GOOD-BYE TILL NEXT YEAR. 





As there is a touch of sadness in the most exquisite autumnal 
weather, a suspicion of something that is sombre in the most radiant 
of autumnal tints, so, however keen the satisfaction with which they 
may be surveyed, it is impossible that the autumnal adieu, which, 
as September fades into October, it becomes necessary to bid to the 
instruments of our summer triumphs, should be unaccompanied by 
anticipations dashed with melancholy and misgiving. Anything 
involving a glance into futurity is always more or less of nervous 
work; and, apart from this, there are other considerations of a 
puzzling character which may suggest themselves. It is true Dr. 
W. G. Grace may reflect with pleasure and pride on the score of 
one hundred and fifty-two, which he made against the Australian 
eleven ; and, as he doffs his leg-pads and prepares to metaphorically 
lay-up his bat in lavender, he may speculate, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, on the prospect of a similar success next year. The Prince of 
Wales may look forward to trying conclusions between the Formosa 
and the Arrow when the yachting season of 1881 arrives. Archer 
and Fordham may, without presumption, hope to repeat some of 
their triumphs during the past, in the course of the next, twelve 
months. The Thames will afford the same opportunities for boat- 
ing a year hence as it does now; and the champions and champion- 
esses of the lawn-tennis ground throughout the United Kingdom 
will have a repetition of opportunities for the display of their 
prowess. 

That, however, is not the point on which it is now intended 
very briefly to dwell. What is called ‘form’ in exercises which 
require athletic strength or skill is a curiously evanescent quality. 
The potentiality of excellence may be there, but the happy knack 
which assured excellence may have fled. Cricketers fall off in 
their play in a most unaccountable manner. It was only last 
season that there was no one who was so destructive a bowler as 
Roundhand ; and no one so safe a bat, and withal go strong a hitter, 
as Driver. What can have come to them now? Driver makes 
duck’s-egg after duck’s-egg ; and as for Roundhand, every ball he 
delivers is scored off. Just twenty years ago there came up to a 
certain college at Oxford a young gentleman who had achieved 
almost matchless fame as captain of his school—a public school— 
eleven. He was equally good in defending his own wicket, in 
taking the wickets of others, and in making extraordinary catches 
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at point. His advent to the University was considered as greatly 
improving its chances in the annual contest with Cambridge at 
Lord’s. The public-school champion was placed in the eleven at 
once, and, after the first day’s play, it was evident that his hand 
had lost its cunning. He straightway left the eleven again, and 
for a year gave up cricket. After a twelvemonth’s interval his 
‘form’ came back to him in some degree. But the undergraduate 
never was what the schoolboy had been. Some twelve years later 
he once more took actively to cricket, and did brilliantly. 

This, though e« historical, is an exceptional case; and the 
experience may fall to the lot of any other person, and at any 
other time. Nor is it confined to cricketers exclusively. Some 
years ago, winter visitors to the Montpellier Gardens at Chelten- 
ham used to see a tall powerful man practising archery for half an 
hour every afternoon. No matter how cold the weather, or how 
deep the snow, the targets were sure to be pitched at the same 
hour, and the same number of rounds was shot. The assiduous 
toxophilite in question was Mr. H. A. Ford, the champion bowman 
of the United Kingdom, and the greatest master of the art who 
has lived in modern times. Mr. Ford never missed a day’s shoot- 
ing except when he was absent from home, or when he was ill. 
Consequently he was always in practice, and retained his proud 
position at the head of the archers of Great Britain during an 
unprecedented series of years. Yet he was none the less doomed 
to a sudden and disastrous eclipse. The Grand National Society 
met one year—I think it was 1861, at Bath—and Mr. Ford was 
literally nowhere. The conventional explanation was that he had 
sprained his finger; but the real fact was that the spell had left 
him. 

To professional cricketers and jockeys this possibility of a loss 
of virtue is a serious matter. It is as if the poet should sit down 
one fine morning to compose an immortal lyric, and, when he was 
expecting the fine frenzy to begin, should discover in a moment 
that he had not a particle of inspiration about him. The truth 
is, that no amount of practice can insure a continuance of pro- 
ficiency at perfection point. There is one attribute quite as essen- 
tial as practice and skill, and that is nerve. Now nerve is really 
the result of a perfect condition of physical equilibrium, for the 
preservation of which no infallible guarantees can be taken. The 
temptation to violate the laws which insure and promote that 
happy state is exceedingly strong in the case both of professional 
cricketers and professional jockeys during the dull days of the oft 
season ; and, even if these temptations are successfully withstood, 
there is a subtle Nemesis which no human foresight can prevent 
that may step in and do the mischievous work. 
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Ir was my misfortune to pass last winter in London, and the 
miseries of that melancholy season I have good cause long to re- 
member; my name was nearly added to the list of victims of the 
dense yellow fogs, when four-wheelers were at a premium as 
shelters and sleeping-places, and link-boys made their fortunes at 
the crossings. Always subject to attacks of asthma during the dreary 
months of winter, the long lists of bronchial miseries succeeded in 
due order with the chilly spring; when the cruel east winds, which 
blew so steadily that the weathercocks were no longer the emblems 
of instability, crowned my sufferings. My only desire was to go 
somewhere, anywhere, that indefinite place to which the minds 
and hopes of sufferers ever turn. But where? was the question so 
easy to ask, but so difficult to answer. ‘Ems.’ Yes; a charming 
spot; a valley full of hot air, well known and well loved by me, 
before it became Bismarcked and Imperialised; a pleasant sunny 
residence, easy of access, and therefore easy to escape from, which 
is the greatest advantage any locality can possess; but asthma was 
never cured north of the Rhine. Spa, Wiesbaden, Kissingen, all 
agreeable dolce far niente watering-places, but of no use to me. I 
was strolling down St. James’s-street, preoccupied with both my 
ailments and my plans, when I was nearly knocked over by my 
old college friend Murray, a fellow-sufferer from the same malady : 
he was dashing up the street at the rate of four miles an hour, 
while I was struggling and wheezing painfully downhill at two. 

‘My dear fellow,’ I exclaimed, ‘whence have you pumped in 
all this condensed air, which sends you uphill with the velocity of 
al express engine, pushing every one out of the way ? We used to 
suffer and puff away together: now I look at you, you have become 
& jeune premier again. What is the secret of the change? where 
have you been ?” 

‘Only to Mont Dore,’ was his answer. 

‘Mont Dore! I never heard of such a place. I was just 
meditating a trip somewhere to get out of this dreadful east wind, 
and shake off an attack of bronchitis. I wonder if it would guit 
me? Where is it?’ 

- 3 daresay you have heard of Auvergne,’ said Murray, ‘ the 
a | ‘ extinct volcanoes and lava. Well, it is in Auvergne, some 
urty miles uphill from Clermont-Ferrand, one of the most melan- 
choly cities in France, and I may add one of the dirtiest. You 
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cannot do better than go there. I will tell you all about it. But 
your asthma must be very bad to make you undertake this cure, 
for itis one of the most desolate Dantesque regions you can imagine; 
the very names of the walks and rides evoke visions worthy of 
Gustave Doré’s pencil. There are the Val d’Enfer, the Puy de 
Tartaret, Le Rocher du Diable. It is all crater, lava, volcanic re- 
mains; and as for the climate, while I was there it was a downpour 
for eighteen days. By the time you arrive the fountains of the 
heavens may be exhausted ; but the picture of Mont Dore, as painted 
in my memory, is like one of Turner’s ‘‘ Rain—Storm—Wind.” 
This is what I found from the day of my first bathe until I shook 
off, not the dust, but the mud from my feet at the door of Chabaury 
ainé. As for the village of Mont Dore, it is a most primitive 
place, such as you might expect at a Californian digging or in a 
young Australian settlement; but the inhabitants have one link 
with great cities: from the donkey-boy to the chef de l’établisse- 
ment des bains, they are keenly alive to their own interest. 
Well, having told you all this, I will now say that, notwithstanding 
storm and rain, mud and gloom, I shall be ever grateful to Mont 
Dore, and intend to return there. I have been vapoured, boiled, 
and douched into a different being. It is a new life for me to 
breathe without pain. Dr. Johnson, you will remember, said to 
some one who bored him with a description of a fumigating pro- 
cess, ‘‘ or Heaven’s sake, sir, apply it to your head, for that 
is the -peccant part.” I won’t say whether my head was the 
peccant part; but my memory is clearer, as you will discover if 
you give me any briefs’ (Murray was at the Bar, not overwhelmed 
with work), ‘and, as you see, I am fit to join an athletic club. Now 
you have the whole case before you. Will you be purified, not 
through fire, but through vapour? Have you the self-denial of the 
ancient Romans, who could leave their Capuan joys to inhale a new 
life in Auvergne? If you decide, start at once; the season is an 
early one. You have just time to make thecure. Lay in an ample 
supply of woollens, flannels, goloshes, macintoshes, and strong shoes 
which can defy water-courses and jagged rocks; and I shall see 
you, on your return, the body corporate renewed and vigorous, as 
in those happy days when we pulled together on the Cam, or rode 
our races at Six-mile Bottom before breakfast.’ 

What an amount of influence a clear determined mind can 
exercise over an undecided nature! At once mine was made up 
for a start; and that the ‘native hue of resolution’ should not be 
‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,’ I determined to leave 
that evening, without telling any one of my intentions; for I remark 
that the tendency to raise objections to any plan or decision of others 
is inherent in all natures: there would seem to be a great satisfaction 
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in making people dissatisfied with their own arrangements. So off 
I started by the night mail, merely crossed Paris, ‘cette ville du 
monde ott on peut le mieux se passer du bonheur,’ as Madame de 
Staél calls it, and reached Clermont-Ferrand at six o’clock on a 
cold drizzly summer morning, to find every hotel crammed, and, on 
further inquiry, every carriage engaged, for that day—not even a 
place in the diligence. I hired a conveyance for the next day, and 
started off to see Royat, one of the rivals of Mont Dore. A gay 
little place it is, containing monster hotels, and civilised enough to 
have a casino, a theatre, and a band; crowded with semi-fashion- 
ables—a third-rate Vichy. A cure there of twenty-four days, if 
it does no good, can do little harm, for the waters are comparatively 
powerless; but, as a suburb of Clermont-Ferrand, it is more or less 
frequented the whole year. I soon exhausted the interest of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand ; and although the Hotel de l'Europe, where I at last 
found shelter, was sufficiently comfortable, I left it with great plea- 
sure the next morning. 

Mont Dore is thirty-two miles from Clermont, in a nearly con- 
stant ascent, the road winding and picturesque ; and as we climbed 
up the mountain-side of the range which terminates with the lofty 
summit of the Puy de Dome, there were beautiful points of view. 
From the bustle on the road it might have been the Prado or Corso. 
I was told that there were twenty-five carriages and six diligences 
engaged for that day. When all the messageries are aw grand 
complet, the company provide carriages, and cram them as full as 
human patience and bulk will permit. 

‘Vous aurez de la pluie,’ was the agreeable remark of the good- 
natured hostess, Madame Mulet, as I drove off. And so it chanced. 
When half-way through the beautiful drive, to my infinite disappoint- 
ment, down came the blinding tempest. Once fairly in the heart of the 
mountain-pass, the road was almost blocked by the rocks and trees 
that had been washed down by the previous storms; in places there 
was barely room for the carriage to pass. The horses, of the true 
mountain breed, faced the blast gallantly. As we drew near Mont 
Dore, glimpses of the Pie de Sancy, of the Capucin, and other moun- 
tain-tops were seen at moments, as the black masses of clouds 
rolled over their summits. It was wild scenery, by no means devoid of 
interest and grandeur. We rattled down the last hill into the lava- 
built village, so dark and gloomy that it might have been scooped 
out of the rocky sides of the valley of Tartarus. The town mainly 
consists of one narrow street. A very few yards of jolting, and we 
reached the Place, where the highly-recommended hotel, kept by 
Madame Chabaury ainé, is situated, a lady who thus claims brevet 
rank over the Chabaury sisterhood. 


There is always interest taken in every fresh arrival at Mont 
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Dore; it is the great excitement of the day. An energetic little 
gamin rushed to the bell and summoned the hostess. A stately 
lady appeared, attended by a bevy of Frangcoises, Jeannettes. Before 
I could realise my arrival, or ask any questions, my luggage was off 
the carriage. In vain I expostulated, and begged I might first see 
my quarters. ‘Votre chambre est déja préparée,’ was the reply. It 
seemed that Murray had telegraphed my arrival and ordered a room, 
which explained the cordiality of my reception. I was ushered into 
a room some fifteen feet by twelve, with two beds, and very little 
space to spare. I was about to hazard a criticism, when my hostess 
opened the window, which looked on the Place, and then exclaimed, 
‘Voyez comme vous serez bien!’ with such an air of satisfaction, 
that I did not venture to express any disappointment; but I did 
suggest it would be an improvement to remove one of the beds, as 
one was quite suflicient for me. I then understood that the beds 
at Mont Dore possessed an organism apart—that they were sup- 
posed to eat and drink, and, above all, to pay, like reasonable human 
beings. Whether the bed was removed or remained, it was bound 
to consume, and to add to the bill fifteen francs a day. I was so 
pleased to find really comfortable accommodation that I agreed to 
anything. And my advice to all travellers is to remember the wise 
counsel of that most lamented and charming of travellers, Richard 
Ford, in his HZandbook of Spain, where he says, in ‘ all journeyings 
to pay sixpences with both hands.’ I have learnt never to attempt 
to reduce a bill unless it is really extortionate; when, after an hour’s 
battling, fever, and turmoil, an abatement may be made of one per 
cent; and you depart amid the maledictions of the whole establish- 
ment. My experience is that travellers of all other nationalities 
pay more generously than the English, who start with the con- 
viction that every one is trying to impose upon them. ‘The really 
good-natured Madame Chabaury agreed to a slight reduction, and 
then left me. No sooner did she take her departure than the door 
was opened by M. Bichelet, a very distinguished doctor, officer of 
the Legion of Honour, inspector-general of the establishment, and 
who, from this circumstance, received the lion’s share of 8000 or 
9000 napoleons paid in medical fees at Mont Dore during the 
season. 

I found him a very agreeable fellow; he had picked up a smat- 
tering of English; his great admiration was Nelson, and he quoted 
his memorable signal on every occasion—‘ ‘‘ Nelson expects every 
man to do his duty ;” I expect every patient to do his duty.’ My 
discipline for the next three weeks was soon written down. I was to 
commence at 6.30 with a glass of mineral-water; at 7, to enter the 
salle d'aspiration, and remain until 8; then to return to bed again; 
after an hour of the warmed bed, a hot foot-bath, and another glass 
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of water before breakfast ; at 2, a warm bath, with the douche; at 
5 o'clock, two more glasses of arsenic and sulphur. So my day 
would be well occupied. No sooner had the doctor departed than 
three strong-limbed damsels, laden with flannels of varied colours 
and wooden sabots, rushed into the room, and, after a conflict of 
gesticulations, I was made to understand that for the aspiration it 
was essential to have a flannel costume and to wear these heavy 
wooden shoes. I selected the least remarkable of the variegated 
assortment, and was at last left in peace. This was, however, soon 
disturbed by a ringing of bells all over the place; there was every 
variety of clang and jar—it seemed as if they were competing for a 
prize in the most discordant noise. I looked out of the window, 
and there, up and down the street, saw waiters of each house, digni- 
fied by the name hotel, holding an umbrella in one hand and tugging 
at a bellrope with the other. It seemed this was the summons for 
the table d’héte—and a most unnecessary proceeding it was, for 
the passages were already filled with half-famished people waiting 
for dinner. On this, the first day, I was compelled to join the 
hungry tribe; for, as a rule, I shun tables Uhote: not even a 
Eude as chef, or a Brillat-Savarin, could make a table Whote 
anvthing but a melancholy spectacle. A hundred hungry people 
devouring food at half-past five in summer does not constitute an 
acreeable reunion. ‘Le jour est canaille,’ says Victor Hugo, ‘ les 
hommes d’esprit allume leur esprit, quand le ciel allume les étoiles.’ 
Even by candle-light I should not have cared to join such a festive 
board; but this day I made the best of it, and I was not a little 
astonished at the quantities of food my plethoric neighbours were able 
toconsume. Subsequently Madame Chabaury permitted me, with two 
charming fellow-sufferers whom I had the good fortune to find at 
Mont Dore, to have a separate dinner at seven o’clock. And I am 
bound to say that the dinners were excellent. There was little to 
be done after dinner the first day, except to take coffee and the petit 
verre at the broken-down shanty on the Place, and to bed at ten 
o'clock—an arrangement desirable for the late arrivals, who 
become the very early birds. As the first visitors engage the baths 
at the most convenient hours, so the last have to commence as 
early as five o’clock, or even earlier when the place is very full, so 
that at that hour the clatter of sabots above, below, and in 
the passages, prevent any more sleep. I placed myself entirely 
in the hands of the most admirable specimen of a French maid, 
Mdile. Francoise; and I may add that the service of the hotel 
Was perfection. There were two Francoises and two Jeannettes 
at work from four in the morning until ten at night, and always 
good-humoured, smiling, and attentive; as was said by Charles II. 
of a favourite courtier, They were never in the way and never out 
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of the way.’ Francoise called me soon after six. I put on my 
flannels, a thick ulster, and my sabots. I was then given four 
tickets—one for the aspiration, another for a towel, two for the 
chaise-a-porteur, for I found it was rarely permitted to walk across 
the Place; so outside my door there was a narrow wooden 
sedan-chair, into which I entered, and two stalwart Auvergnese took 
me up, jolted me down the narrow stairs, and ran across to the 
bathing-house ; and here, when we came to the steep ascent to the 
bath, I felt myself entirely at the mercy of my bearers. Chairs 
were banging and jostling against each other; there was a regular 
tumult of chairmen, which must have resembled the state of things at 
Bath in the days of Beau Nash, when the chairs were deserted while 
the bearers had a regular set-to. This was not quite so bad, for the 
disturbance was under control. Still, I was pleased to find myself 
landed safely on the first-floor, At the door of this mysterious 
aspiration I was ushered into an outer room, in which there was a 
queer-looking set of half-dressed men being rubbed down like 
racers; but there was little time for observation. My ulster was 
removed, the zebra-striped flannel jacket replaced by one of coarser 
material, and [ was shown into a large hall, or rather a succession 
of halls. At first I could not distinguish anything through the 
dense cloud of sulphurous vapour which was rolling out of caldrons 
in the centre. At last I perceived a number of persons walking 
round and round in couples; they had all the appearance of con- 
victs in the exercise-yard of a penitentiary, as seen through the 
atmosphere of a London fog. A very Adonis could not look be- 
coming in a harlequin garb saturated with steaming vapour. But 
what faces and figures there were! Here were collected the halt, 
the lame, the tottering, the asthmatic. Was it possible that the 
same air could suit the emaciated careworn forms, and the fat 
Silenus who waddled round panting with his apoplectic exertions ? 
And there were haggard croque-mort faces which would seem to 
defy any process of regeneration. But so it was; this was the 
process through which all evils were to be stewed out of the 
system. I was told that the Church, the Stage, the Forum were all 
represented here. Priest, player, and speaker came to the witches’ 
caldron to have the muscles of their throats invigorated. I took 
my place in the treadmill walk, and for one hour inhaled the bene- 
ficent vapour ; then I was rubbed down, carefully wrapped up, took one 
of the chairs, and learned the difference between the descensus and the 
ascensus Averni. After another glass of water, through slush and 
mnd I was carried to my bedroom-door. There the active Francoise 
was ready to warm my bed; and it must be admitted that, after 
the morning’s exertions, the sensation of repose was delightful. I 
was soon in a light sleep, making up the leeway of the night’s rest. 
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The loud ringing of all the bells awoke me to prepare for the table- 
Uhote breakfast, where I found every one as hungry as on the pre- 
ceding evening, and the breakfast was worthy of their appetites. 
After breakfast, as there was a gleam of sunshine, the square in 
front of the hotel was crowded with every description of conveyance, 
ponies, and donkeys. Then the Babel of bargaining commenced. 
An expedition was de rigueur, so I took a carriage for Bourboule ; 
and it is but just to say that the horses and ponies are excellent. 
When the fine weather sct in I hired a pony by the week, which 
was worthy to be classed with Sir Robert Peel’s ‘ humble and faith- 
ful steed ;’ he could walk at any pace, and climb like a goat. The 
drive to Bourboule was beautiful, and the situation of this nascent 
bath leaves nothing to be desired except water. It is a bath without 
any spring which can be depended on, and bathers are at times 
left high and dry. This was found out too late; so there are half- 
finished grand hotels, a theatre, and casino, which, like our own 
opera-house on the Thames Embankment, will probably never rise 
above their foundations. The skies, it is true, do their best to supply 
the deficiency of the springs; but it is all useless, and Bourboule 
is likely to remain a melancholy proof of unsuccessful speculation. 
‘I felt like one who moves alone, 
The street and baths deserted,’ 

and returned to Mont Dore a wiser and more appreciative patient. 
As I drove up the street I could not imagine what was the cause 
of the intense excitement that prevailed. People were stand- 
ing at their doors, and a crowd filled the Place. Was it a 
pronunciamento or anticipated émeute? Whatever the cause, every 
one was on the qui vive. Suddenly the rattling of three diligences 
and the cracking of whips announced the first arrivals of the day. 
The whole town crowded round the carriage-doors, the unhappy 
passengers were pulled forth, and, amid a tumult of voices, had to 
decide which hotel they preferred. Unhappy was the individual who 
arrived without having made any previous arrangements. He was 
dragged first one way, then the other, by the excited touters, and 
the victor in the contest carried off his victim and luggage, followed 
by an admiring crowd. After this exciting scene, I had time to 
visit a part of the cure to which I was not subjected, because I was 
permitted to have my bain de pied in my own room. Most of the 
other bathers had to sit in small boxes four or five in a row, with 
their feet in a running stream of hot water. It was an unpleasant, 
damp, and unlively spectacle, as it was quite an accident who might 


be the companions for the half-hour’s séance. The operation was 


not a very agreeable one, and I felt grateful to my friend the doctor 
for havin 


g relieved me from this part of the watery discipline. 
I have not yet described the actual bath and douche, for the 
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inhalation process is the spécialité of Mont Dore; but, as far as 
the water is concerned, the baths are delightful—not so the accom- 
modation afforded, which is disgraceful. The bathers are charged 
three francs; and for this there is no dressing-room, not a strip 
of carpet—no comfort whatever. The clothes have to be carried 
out of the rooms to prevent their being wet through by the douche, 
which keeps the floors and walls constantly damp. All the bath- 
charges are at the maximum, the comfort at the minimum, rate ; 
the administraticn seems only to have one object—to make money, 
and that it does abundantly. The daily expenses at Mont Dore I 
calculate as follows: Room and board, sixteen francs; warm bath, 
three francs; inhalation, one franc ; two chaises-d-porteur, one franc; 
towels, two sous each; then, at the end of the season, ten francs 
for permission to drink. So the bathing expenses may be calculated 
at nearly five francs a day, besides the doctor, whose fees vary from 
forty to eighty francs, according to the number of the visits. Five 
francs a day for twenty days make 100 francs=4l., which each 
bather expends on his cure. As there are, during the season, 5000 
bathers, a sum of nearly 20,000/. must be received by the adminis- 
tration; but put it at 10,000/., and reduce this again by 5000l. 
for the expenditure, there remains 5000I., which should be laid ont 
for the improvement of the town and walks, and the comfort of the 
visitors. I am sure that 100/. is not so expended; not a path or 
road is levelled and gravelled ; to walk or ride on the hills is to 
scramble through water-courses; the level spots are swamps, the 
ascents are mountain torrents; the public garden is a wilderness of 
weeds; and the only café a broken-down, wooden, leaky cabin. 
If the local authorities will not do their duty, the higher powers 
should interfere to prevent a state of things which is a disgrace to 
French civilisation. One thing they do is to bring a theatrical 
company there, who, in the height of the season, perform from eight 
to ten every evening. The actors were not of the Théatre Francais, 
or even of the Varictes, stamp. The mise en scene was limited to 
two scenes, and the greater portion of the two hours was occupied 
by the entr’acte, when the orchestra lounged in the passage and 
smoked their cigarettes, while the audience were left to criticise 
each other, which, as this was the only place where bathers from 
rival hotels met, they did very energetically. However, the sub- 
scription was only thirty francs for twenty nights, and it had the 
merit of keeping us awake until ten o’clock. 

For a reading man, or for an author, no place can be more suit- 
able than Mont Dore; and visitors should be well supplied with 
books. There is one work I advise every one to read again (for I 
presume that most persons have read it once), not only for its intrinsic 
merit, but because in its concluding chapters it gives a vivid descrip- 
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tion of the varied and wild scenery of Auvergne. Balzac’s La Pea u 
de Chagrin, like Le Pere Goriot and Eugénie Grandet, will live as 
lone as the French language. Raphaél, the hero of La Peau de 
Chagrin, when he finds his life shrinking away, like the talismanic 
skin of which he is the unfortunate possessor, seeks to invigorate 
his sinking energies amid the solitudes of Mont Dore. Thus it is 
that La Peau de Chagrin contains beautiful descriptions of that 
scenery which has always possessed so many attractions for artists 
and poets. Raphaél renews, in the charming valleys so full of grace 
and freshness, those peaceful associations which had long been 
absent from his heart. ‘Here, in a favoured spot fragrant with 
aromatic plants and flowers, a sparkling stream rippling through 
the meadow,’ he tells us how he lay in blissful idleness, and watched 
‘the dark masses of clouds as they sailed over the Pic de Sancy ;’ 
and he contrasts ‘ the little rich fertile oasis with the surrounding 
rocks in their savage grandeur, the sterile and rugged emblems of 
desolation, which assumed all kinds of fantastic shapes as the light 
fell upon them.’ But there was one which looks down on the green 
valley where Raphaél’s life was sinking fast, and it ever wears the 
shape of a solemn shrouded monk—it is called ‘ Le Capucin.’ 

Like Raphaél, I have sought a resting-place at the foot of the 
Capucin, but in the hope of there finding life—not to lose it. With 
Balzac as my guide, I have wandered through many a wild moun- 
tain-pass, or, when the 


‘ Bright-haired morn was glowing 
O’er emerald meadows gay,’ 


have been happy in the charming solitude of the wooded valleys, or 
resting on the green slopes of the banks of the Dordogne; but 
neither mountain adventure nor meditation @ la Balzac was suffi- 
ciently powerful to keep me at Mont Dore beyond the time fixed 
for my cure by Dr. Bichelet. 

All things come to an end, and my twenty days expired. I 
really was sorry to leave Mont Dore, in spite of all its pains and 
penalties. Latterly the weather was fine, and the excursions are 
interesting and varied. I felt grateful to Murray for having sent 
me to a place where I was relieved from the painful oppression 
Which interfered with all my enjoyment. And the highest recom- 
mendation I can give Mont Dore is, that it is my intention on a 
future occasion to place myself under the care of Madame Chabaury 


aine, again to be steamed, boiled, and bedouched into renewed 
health and spirits. 











THE LOST BRILL. 


sy J. MacLaren Cospan. 





Ir is only ten years since Charles Dickens took his last sleep in 
the study-chair at Gad’s Hill, and already what changes in that 
London he loved and perambulated and described so well! Rat- 
cliffe-highway has lost its terrors and its name; the New-cut has 
become almost respectable ; Leicester-square has been swept of its 
battered statue, its lank mangy cats and its rotten cabbage-Jeaves, 
and has been Granted and adorned ; and Somers Town—his favourite 
Somers Town—with its seething notorious Brill, is unknown even 
to Dickens’s Dictionary. Everywhere ‘ poor Jo’ has ‘ moved on’ 
and disappeared at the bidding of the School Board; and the quaint, 
the ferocious, and the diseased inner life of the ‘ worst’ districts 
is being so exposed to the public light and air that it is constrained 
to blink and cower and fly. 

It is probable that these changes will be fatal to the pictur- 
esque variety and the striking chiwroscuro of such art as Dickens’s. 
It is probable, too, that such loss will in the end be compensated 
by the gain to London of greater health and beauty. But in this 
middle-time of transition, when the old is being torn down and 
swept away, and the new has not yet arisen, it is a bewilderment 
and pain to the fond Londoner to see, where lately was a quaint 
district swarming with dirty but jolly noisy life, only silent hol- 
low-eyed tenements plastered with advertisements, or exposed 
inner gables with their tiles of black cold fire-places, and remains 
of dingy papering. He stares about him with something like grief 
or despair, and demands of himself (or of the policeman who turns 
up at his elbow) what this means? where have the queer reckless 
life and noise fled ? 

Only the other day we discovered to our surprise, while aim- 
lessly strolling from the Euston Station by the Polygon (sacred to 
the memory of that dear child of Nature, Harold Skimpole), on to 
the Midland, that Somers Town—lower Somers Town, at least—is 
a ruined waste. Its ruins have not become the abode of the owl 
and the bat, nor do the melancholy bittern and the pelican haunt 
its pools ; but dirty little boys and tawdry little girls lug babies 
about, and enjoy clandestine hop-scotch and tip-cat, where the 
cheerful baked-potato man and the roaring coster, the raging ranter 
and the unwashed female flagellant used to ply their several avoca- 
tions, and cry aloud to the surging gas-lit throng. The Brill is 
gone—utterly swallowed up in the omnivorous maw of the Mid- 
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land Railway Company! That noisy crowded forum of poor 
northern London, where the marketing was done on Saturday 
night, and violent heady discussions on all theological, political, and 
social topics were held on Sunday, which Mayhew commended (in 
his London Labour and the London Poor) above even the New- 
cut for clamour, flare, and bustle, is more completely lost than 
Pompeii ever was! Of the lusty flourishing days of the Brill (or 
of that memorable Christmas-eve when the goose was bought for 
the Cratchit feast—that Barmecide feast of the Christmas Carol), 
no living writer, except, perhaps, Mr. Sala, can tell us anything 
from personal observation. 

The destruction of the Brill began some dozen years ago with 
the building of the great St. Pancras Station and Hotel. The body 
was devoured, but the head and tail were left ;—the one withdrawn 
into a dim corner near the Great Northern Railway, and still re- 
maining as the head-quarters for all kinds of Sunday preachings 
and discussions; and the other on the west side of the big station, 
extending into Chapel-street behind the Euston-road, and exerting 
itself up to the last in the transaction of Saturday business. With 
the dismembered Brill we were long on a familiar footing. It was 
a frequent pleasure to stroll into the bewildering flare and clamour 
of the Saturday end, or of a Sunday to venture beyond into the 
sharp wrangle and keen dialectic of the democratic corner. In 
memory of the vanished Brill, we put on record a short account of 
our last visit. 

It was a muggy Saturday night of some months ago, and the 
face of the great Midland clock, glowing red in the upper gloom, 
showed nine o’clock, as we turned out of the Euston-road by a nar- 
row dirty lane (now a wide wood-paved thoroughfare), past Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s grand pile. On the one hand were meagre two- 
storied houses, black, shrivelled, and tenantless, the roofs fallen in, 
the upper windows broken, the shutters of the lower up and 
plastered with posters and mud; on the other, with little more 
than a wide stride between, the high walls and windows of the great 
hotel: on the one side, dismal darkness, and damp sickening 
odours of soaked soot and decaying refuse ; on the other, bright 
kitchen-eratings, and appetising odours of rare cookery. Passing 
on, the lane opens out, and we come upon a wild fantastic scene. 
The flare of gas in the low shops, and of lamps hung on the stalls 
by the kerb, the smoke, the dense air, and the hoarse unintelligible 
cries make up a weird lurid Pandemonium. The first, however, 
of the Pandemoniacs we sce has nothing of the fiendish look. He 
‘San old man in a Scotch cap, with reverend beard and ruddy 
cheek, and he vends baked potatoes. We look pleasantly on him, 
and with a twinkle of his shrewd eye he says, ‘Cold muggy 
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evenin’, sir;’ opens his little glowing charcoal furnace, and draws 
out his trays of potatoes to pass his hand over their russet coats. 
The side-pavement, between the shops and the stalls and barrows, 
is thronged with people, men and women (but mostly women), 
young and old, pushing and jostling, or standing intent and calcu- 
lating over the possible Sunday dinner. ‘There is a sudden and 
unaccountable lull in the clamour and gabble. Then—‘ Buy, buy, 
buy!’ loud and rapid. It is the butcher bristling up to encourage 
the hesitating customer. Discordant coster cries burst forth here 
and there. They increase and spread all down the market like an 
epidemic ; and then there is another semi-lull, broken by shrill yells 
from young throats, practising the cries of their masters and elders. 

The wares exposed to the public eye are not merely of the 
every-day matter-of-fact sorts, which feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked. There are some which seductively appeal to that taste 
for luxury which lurks even in the breast of these needy thread- 
bare people. Here is a sham-jewelry stall, over which three girls, 
down-at-heel, dragele-tailed, and with great bunches of very shabby 
hair, hanging confidentially arm-in-arm, greedily gloat. A hungry- 
looking workman, trudging along with his empty straw satchel, 
suddenly stops before a stall of shell-fish. You can see the poor 
man’s struggle. He stands half-averted. His hand is in his 
trouser-pocket. He debates with himself that the coin he is 
fingering would buy—what would it not buy? but he wildly flings 
prudence away, and launches into the tremendous extravagance of 
a penny saucer of whelks. But the butcher and the greengrocer are 
doing most business. 

We walk on. Here a slop-seller has spanned the pavement, 
and hung hats, trousers, shirts, and coats over and on either side, 
so that the foot-path has become a mere arcade of his shop. 
Farther on you pick your way among crockery and tin-ware. The 
owner of this brittle business is a self-possessed woman, who stands 
within her shop with her hands stuck independently in the large 
pockets of her ample apron. She is being abused by a hulking 
frothy-mouthed coster for having extended her enterprise so far 
beyond her own borders that he has to put up with a mere foot or 
two of kerb-stone at the cross-street corner. He informs all who 
care to listen—he happens to catch the blear eye of a little old 
man, and straightway addresses himself to him—that she don’t 
want any (adjective) fellow to make an (adjective) living except 
her (adjective) self. Then he turns to and shouts his wares—lean 
rabbits and fowls, ready skinned and plucked—till a pause becomes 
necessary to rest his voice, which he again gently exercises on the 
woman who has excited his implacable ire. She keeps her hands 
rigidly stuck in her apron pockets; she seats herself upright on 
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her chair in the middle of the shop, and with eyebrows slightly 
raised looks straight into the street. She means as plainly as if 
she said it—‘If the foul-tongued fellow fancies he'll make me 
answer him, he’s mistaken. ‘‘I hear as if I heard him not.” ’ 

Down the dark street, at whose corner this Sikes stands and 
yells, wind melancholy breathings on the French horn. At the 
opposite corner two sharp young costers are going through a mock- 
auction of a box of bloaters. They start off in their facetious way 
with a demand for sixpence each, but come down at last most em- 
phatically—as if they were bringing ruin on themselves, but did 
not care, not they—to two for three-ha’pence, which they are at 
pains to explain is the same as three-farthings apiece. ‘ Real 
Yarmouth bloaters,’ yells the young man, slapping one upon another 
and handing the pair to a purchaser, ‘just come in the box. Here 
yare, ladies. Real Yarmouths.’ | 

‘If them’s Yarmouths,’ says a tall, lean, soldierlike old man, 
nudging me in confidence, ‘I'll eat my head. Yarmouths ’re fatter 
and shinier nur them. They ain’t no Yarmouths.’ 

On the whole, however, the things offered for sale are good and 
wholesome, and their cheapness would surprise the most enthusi- 
astic patron of ‘the Stores.’ One man, strapping and swarthy as 
a Spanish peasant, has a magnificent display of onions, almost as 
large as turnips, all at a penny apiece. At a crowded stall a 
butcher, shouting the while till he is red in the face, is selling the 
less choice but still tempting portions of American beef for fourpence 
and fivepence a pound; if he were in the West-end he would call it 
‘prime Scotch,’ and sell it at a shilling. At the corner of the 
stall a miserable old woman in rusty black is turning over some dis- 
coloured scraps as intently as a bibliophile might finger some 
precious volume. Further on, however, a huge block of butter 
which is being sold at a shilling a pound scarcely looks like a pure 
milk product. But the pale pinched people that buy it know as 
little of real butter as they know of the moon. Butter, to them, is 
something of a greasy consistency (yet it is not lard or dripping) 
which serves as a relish to bread; this is called butter, and it is 
. 8 shilling a pound,—and they are satisfied. Real butter, indeed, 

Were it ever so fresh, would be to them no more than this—a mere 
adjunct of bread. It would bring no suggestion of sweet clover and 
scented hay, no memory of sunny green fields or of cool daisies. 
They have no better notion of country life and its delicious secrets 
than may be got by a Sunday afternoon’s visit to Regent’s Park, 
ne some outlying tea-garden. This buxom rosy young woman 
we pees wee hugging two stout cabbages, and who talks to 
z oo on with a midland twang, may have some recollection 

reathed cows, of frothy milk, and of sweet butter of the 
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fine butter-cup colour; but the slips of girls (many of them with 
babies) who pass and repass, were you to speak of a dairy in their 
hearing, would think of the shop down the street, where pails of 
milk and cuts of cheese stand on the counter, and the window is 
occupied by the chalk image of a cow—a not inappropriate emblem. 
It would no more occur to them that butter is made from milk than 
that beer is made with water. 

We are now near the end of Chapel-street and of the market. 
In a shady doorway, by the side of the gin-shop, we come upon a 
little man, who has been drinking, inculeating teetotal principles on 
a big Irish couple who are drunk—repentant. The little man has 
the whimsical look and drawl of Mr. Buckstone. We cannot help 
smiling at him; upon which he looks hurt and resentful, and we 
turn away. At the extreme end of the street, in the blear light of 
a beerhouse, there is an eager pushing group. ‘The centre of 
interest is a man lying on the pavement. ‘ Drunk, I suppose,’ I 
murmur half to myself. 

‘No, ’e ain’t, master,’ a dirty towzle-headed girl turns upon 
me with. ‘The gen’elman ’ev fainted. That’s all.’ She could 
not be more in earnest were I a policeman, and had threatened to 
take him to the station-house. 

Soon ‘the gentleman,’ a woe-begone piece of humanity, shoe- 
less, shirtless, and almost coatless, is helped to his feet, dripping 
and shivering with the water they have plentifully sprinkled him 
with. What is it in his look that suggests he may soon enact all 
too realistically the final scene of Coupeau’s career? Ugh! Come 
away. 

We return the way we have come, walking down the middle of 
the market. There is very little middle left by the stalls on either 
side, and what there is is littered several layers deep with vege- 
table refuse, from which rises a scent strongly suggestive of rabbit- 
hutches. 

Here is a very amusing episode being enacted behind one of the 
stalls. A fine she-goat (goodness knows where she has come 
from), of a dirty-white colour, has got her head into a hamper of 
succulent Brussels sprouts, of which she hurriedly eats, now and 
then starting and looking this way and that in dread of a retri- 
butive blow or kick. You can see the eager tremor of her legs, 
which shows she is on the qui vive to bound away on the slightest 
alarm. But she is befriended by a well-fed donkey, who stands 
by, placidly looking across the boards which form the back of the 
stall, as if he did not know of the daring theft passing under his 
nose. Neddy pricks his long ears and returns, with sublime uncon- 
sciousness of wrong, the look of the costermonger, as much as to 
say, ‘It’s all right, master,’ and then he slyly turns his head and 
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olances at Nanny, as if to warn her not to tarry too long at the 
hamper. 

Viewing the passers-by from our vantage-ground of rotting 
cabbage-leaves, we are struck with the variety of people who come 
here to do their marketing. They are almost all in appearance 
above the pauper and the disreputable poor. Many are comfort- 
ably, some tawdrily, dressed. Most seem, however, of that class 
who struggle to keep up appearances, who strain hard to make 
both ends meet, till the poor fabric of their life snaps in the 
attenuating process. There is a faded piece of gentility at a flar- 
ing butcher’s stall, who, we might swear, is Mrs. Micawber cheapen- 
ing a sweetbread, did we not know that that lady, together with 
her delightful husband and twins, had long ago departed to the 
antipodes. And this is very like Tiny Tim’s father, with a woollen 
comforter about his neck, and with another comforter by his side 
in one of Tim’s sisters carrying a basket ; and surely that is Mrs. 
Wilfer followed by Bella’s sister ; yet that cannot be, for ‘ Rumfy’s’ 
daughters must be middle-aged women by now, and have a grown- 
up family of their own. At any rate, let us hope that Cratchits 
and Wilfers, young and old, will have a good dinner to-morrow. 

There are many, you can see, who are sore perplexed between 
the necessity of providing a Sunday dinner and the longing to fling 
a loose leg and enjoy themselves in the brilliant bar. Which 
is it to be? They cannot both eat their cake and have it. We 
fear the decision is now as it has been since the beginning, 
when choice is offered to weak man. He goes in for present 
enjoyment ; the door swings open and swallows him up. A peep 
into the bar shows many mothers keeping the fathers company, 
and sharing their glass or tankard. There will be no dinner to- 
morrow. ‘The children will cry with hunger, and will be put off 
with a crust of alumy bread. There will be sulky bickerings and 
fierce objurgations ; a return to the public-house on Sunday even- 
ing with a wild dinnerless appetite; more mutual disgust and 
quarrelling, and, perhaps, the police-court on Monday morning. So 
drags out the wretched tale. 

The chief public-house is at the corner of a dark street, and 
some yards deep in the gloom a young man is chanting a 
ballad about ‘The Paupa’s Chyild’ to the accompaniment of a 
wheezy concertina. The simple open-mouthed attention of the 
crowd is very touching. A tall moist woman is affected to tears 
e% the woes of ‘ The Paupa’s Chyild.’ When the ballad is finished 
‘ . = 8 a copy for a halfpenny, wipes her eyes with the back of 
ne and walks off to the public-house—to see what o’clock 

- AAs she approaches there flashes across her way from the 


door of the public-house, and falls into the gutter, what looks like 
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a handful of rags. The rags rise and shake themselves into a 
rather pretty pet-looking little dog with long tawny hair. He 
looks about him a moment, and then unconcernedly trots back into 
the bar, to lick the hand that flung him out. 

We return to the flare of lights and the ceaseless clamour of 
voices. Round the corner, on the door-step of the neglected 
‘Somers Town Mission Chapel’ (whose front, once white, now 
looks as if it had been smeared all over by the fingers of a gigantic 
hand), sit four children—mere babies, who should long ago have 
been in bed. Three are busy talking to their rag dolls and to each 
other; the fourth, a sturdy little thing with plump limbs, is talking 
to herself, and twisting the stalk of a leek in and out her naked 
toes. The attitude and manner of the child are so pretty, we— 
well, we put a penny on her head, which slips over her towzled 
front and drops cold upon her leg. She looks at it, struck with 
astonishment, and then raises her eyes as if she suspected its 
having fallen from the clouds. Her companions are silent and 
attentive. ‘He’s give’er a penny!’ they whisper. They pull their 
scanty frocks over their knees, and look respectful and expectant ; 
one, a thin sharp-looking maiden, actually smiles on me. I ask 
the astonished possessor of the penny what she will do with it. 
‘She’ll buy baked taters,’ the thin maiden answers for her; and 
forthwith she sets off without a word to the old fellow at the corner. 
Now what do the three portionless virgins do? They tuck their 
dolls under their arm as if they were of no further account, and 
follow the penny to the baked potatoes. 

As we turn away from the ‘Somers Town Mission,’ a police 
notice catches the eye, pasted on its wall—‘ Child desertion ;’ and 
we wonder whether these four babies are thus early cast upon the 
wide hard world. Involuntarily rise in our memory certain words 
taught us long ago: ‘ When my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up;’ and we consider how strange are 
the disguises Providence assumes; for the text would now run, 
‘When my father and my mother forsake me, the police will take 
me up!’ 

And so we return to the mouth of the market, without, by the 


way, having seen a policeman or a pawn-shop. We turn our face 
to Euston-road. 


That was the last we saw of the Brill. And now that it is 
gone we learn that the Midland Railway Company are about to 
build a great market on its site for fish and vegetables, and all 
kinds of country produce; so that the last end of the Brill may, 
after all, be better than the first. The grand new building will 
begin appropriately at Phoenix-street. 





ABOUT BABIES. 


By a BACHELOR. 





I never see a baby without feeling for it a most sincere and sorrow- 
ful sympathy. And in what other way can any really philosophic 
and right-thinking man look upon a baby? We have been dosed 
to death with the poetry of childhood, but the prose of it—the plain 
painful prose—has been strangely forgotten. Yet perhaps this is 
hardly to be wondered at, when we bear in mind the miseries of 
memory that can be conjured up by harking back to our childish 
days. As children, however, many have been happy enough; but 
as babies, who can remember aught save wretchedness? Fortu- 
nately, those very early times leave but little, if any, impress on the 
recollection ; still, of those who boast of being able to bring before 
their mental vision things that happened within a few months of 
their birth, I ask, without fear of the answer, Would you like to be 
a baby over again? Who is there that can honestly say ‘ Yes’ to 
this crucial question? Who is there that would not sooner die at 
once than turn back and begin anew his infantine career, and repeat 
its scenes and its sufferings? No; let us hear no more of the 
babblings of babyhood, as if they were the gurglings of happiness 
rather than the inarticulate murmurs of misery; let us put down 
the cries and the crowings to their rightful cause—the intense 
wretchedness of infant existence. 

I write of this matter from an independent point of view. I 
am not fettered and trammelled by parental prejudice or mistaken 
affection. For more years than need here be told I have studied 
babies. They have been to me a hobby; much as are butterflies 
to some, and pigeons or poultry to others. In my estimation baby- 
hood is a distinct state of suffering, a period of probation, as it 
Were, a sort of preliminary purgatory. During these months the 
human animal is entirely at the mercy of others, helpless and hope- 
less, without power of speech or action. But it is a matter for 
philosophical speculation whether a baby does not therefore think 
nate oo up in its head and heart a perfect store of malice, 
ei , rg . uncharitableness, for future use in the life that is to 
ee hier en knowing how the character of a baby may be 
" ‘aga : a career shaped, by the oppression and suffering 

i a rough in the days of its infancy, though they shall 
no impression upon its mind, and leave no after traces 
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in its memory. But all this deep thinking is beyond the scope of 
my subject. From a long and exact study of babyhood I have 
arrived at several clear conclusions as to some of the causes from 
which spring the misery of this stage of human existence. I despair 
of making fathers and mothers understand my meaning, for none 
are so blind as those who will not see; and parents, of course, think 
their babies are the happiest in the world. But I write for the 
philosophic few, who look with sad and serious eyes on all mor- 
tality. 

Who has not seen the careworn countenance of a baby some 
few weeks old, and wondered at its looks of aged sorrow? Whence 
came that furrowed brow, those wrinkled cheeks, that vacant stare 
of the despairing eyes? There can be no other reason for this 
absolute negation of all gaiety and gladness in one so young, save 
the sense of being strangely misunderstood. Over and over again 
have I seen an intelligent baby trying to make itself clear to the 
dull mind of its nurse or mother; but in vain. Its every action 
put down to the wrong motive, and each inarticulate cry smothered 
as if it meant nothing. It is no wonder that some men of quick 
genius grow up with a fine contempt for the stupidity of all man- 
kind. They doubtless began to harbour this feeling from their very 
earliest infancy, when suffering under the strange bluntness of per- 
ception shown by those around them. And that bluntness is some- 
thing truly wonderful, even though we reflect that it arises from 
the absurd habit of looking upon babies as creatures who can neither 
think nor feel, in any mental or moral sense of that expression. 
This is indeed the fundamental error of all baby management. As 
long as parents and nurses will persist in lightly treating every out- 
pouring of the infantine intellect as if it was of no moment, so long 
will babyhood remain in a sad state of suffering from misconstruction 
and misapprehension. The very way in which a baby is dressed is 
an insult to its dignity, to say nothing of its comfort or convenience. 
What can be more absurd than to encumber with clothes a young 
and growing animal, to fetter its every movement, to hinder its 
actual breathing? These long robes are indeed only meant for 
show, the body within them is but a lay figure ; and so even a baby 
is compelled to offer sacrifice at the altar of fashion. But how 
cumbersome they are; how ridiculous it makes the little face look 
when peering out of such a mass of clothing ; how awkward to hold 
with any ease or grace! It may be said that I do not know how 
to nurse a baby; but that is beside the question. Ask the doctors 
whether all this wrapping-up is needful or wholesome; or, better 
still, ask the poor bandaged bundle of a baby itself how it likes 


being so strapped up and smothered, and find an answer in its end- 
less wailings. 
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The way in which babies cry, sometimes for days and nights 
together, ought to teach even the most stupid parents that they are 
not happy. But no; these moans of misery are looked upon as if 
they came naturally and without any cause whatever. No heed is 
paid to them, save to stifle their expression, and no attempt 1s 
made to understand these inarticulate murmurs of one who is so 
miserably misunderstood. Yet who can tell what the baby wants 
to say, and what sorrow it is not striving to specify? The crying 
is put down to temper; and then the poor little body is so shaken 
about that it can hardly sob, or rocked until it falls asleep from 
very weariness. And this is called nursing and management! 
Then there is the feeding with a spoon or a bottle, always in the 
most undignified manner, always reckless of quality and quantity. 
Of course the helpless infant can do nothing. Knowing quite well 
that illness or serious discomfort must follow from its being crammed, 
like a prize turkey fattening for Christmas, it has still to he quiet 
and be stuffed without a murmur ; for if it does cry out ever so little, 
then it will be deemed fractious, and treated accordingly. Over and 
over again have I seen a wise and temperate baby try to refuse and 
reject the food a foolish nurse was forcing down its throat, only to 
meet with contempt and derision. It is no wonder that young 
people think but lightly of the wisdom of their elders, if they 
remember ever so little of their baby days, when those elders seemed 
so stupid and so obstinate to their finer sensibilities. It is well 
for parents that their children forget the treatment they received 
during infancy, or there could be no room for any grateful feeling. 
Then the physicking. Some people are always dosing the unhappy 
beings of whom they have the charge during babyhood. It seems 
to be supposed that babies have no taste for nasty things, and 
ought actually to like the nauseous powders that are put into their 
protesting mouths. No one will ever know how many babies have 
been killed by over-physicking, which is, in its way, a sort of con- 
solation. Here again I say, Ask the doctors who have lately woke 
up to this evil, and to the discovery that even a baby is a human 
being, subject to natural laws, and not a lay figure to be experi- 
mented upon medicinally. But if people would only pay attention 
to the inarticulate protests of the babies themselves, this and other 
things would soon be remedied. | 
_ So it is throughout the joyless days of babyhood. A growing 
infant ig impelled by nature to stretch its little limbs and wax 
strong with healthful exercise. But no; clogged with clothes, 
neither its arms nor legs can move freely ; and if in angry protest 
against such senseless slavery it raises its voice, then comes more 
i shaking, rocking, feeding, or physicking, until it is got to 

P somehow or the other. ‘The absurd way in which people play 
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with a baby, or appeal to its sense of fun or fancy, is also a matter 
upon which much might be written. What can be more ridiculous 
than to see a grown-up person making hideous faces or emitting 
horrible sounds under the belief that they please the baby? Often 
have I seen a smile of pitying contempt come over the careworn 
countenance of an infant as it witnessed these absurd antics of a 
former generation. Again the thought arises how strong a notion 
of the imbecility of the human race in general must be acquired by 
a meditative baby who looks down upon these preposterous proceed- 
ings with the calm eye of a philosopher. To imagine that it can 
be amused by such awkward gambols is an insult to the youngest 
and the weakest intellect that ever anybody yet possessed. But 
more than this. What an insight into the hollowness of human 
nature is shown to babyhood by the behaviour of its parents 
and elders around its very cradle! What panoramas of humbug 
and hypocrisy are unfolded to its wondering gaze; what depths 
of deceitfulness are laid bare; what hcights of assurance are 
made visible to its astonished stare! All this, too, is done with- 
out the slightest heed of the baby’s feelings or its dignity. It 
must be a nice thing for a girl-baby to hear times out of number 
that it is the very image of its coarse, snub-nosed, red-haired, 
vulgar father, when in truth it has its mother’s pretty face. But 
this is only one of the stock stories that every baby soon learns to 
treat as they deserve. At the christening an infant of any intellect 
must have its eyes opened to much of the sordid greed with which 
this world is filled. The last thing thought of is the religious 
ceremony; the first, the qualifications of competing godfathers. 
Here the money question begins to take hold of the baby mind, 
never again to leave it free from that tainting touch. Over the 
very cradle itself there is talk of expectations and golden mugs; 
and no wonder that the listening baby gets an aged careworn face, 
and looks wary and sharp with wisdom. 

An infant is, in a general way, expected to sleep a great deal 
more than is necessary. How is a baby to grow up bright and 
brisk if it is always slumbering, instead of staring at the glorious 
sunshine and kicking about in the warm fresh air of heaven? One 
would think that all life was a sleepy affair, so sleepily is it begun 
in babyhood. But this, too, arises from that constant misunder- 
standing of baby wants which is at the bottom of every error in 
their management. The poor little thing crows and cries to get 
free of its fetters in the way of clothing, and stretch its limbs in 
action, when comes its nurse and puts it to bed for being fractious. 
Then the mother wonders that it does not grow fat and wax strong 
and healthy ; but how is that possible when every natural effort is 
thwarted and put down by an ignorant but higher power? So it is 
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throughout those miserable months of babbling babyhood, during 
which, as I believe, plots of future vengeance are hatched in the 
baby brain only to be worked out afterwards. There is no other 
wav of accounting for the malicious mischief of boys and girls. 
Clearly their whole nature is in rebellion to all authority ; but how 
has it got into such a mutinous condition? We need not invent a 
theory as to the ineradicable badness of human nature, or talk 
about original sin. All the wicked ways of children can be ex- 
plained as a revolt against the supremacy of their parents and 
nurses during infancy, and as a vengeance for what they were made 
to suffer in the days of their babyhood. This, at all events, is the 
conclusion I have come to after a deep study of that great question ; 
and it is with a view to the improvement of future generations by 
the better management of the human infant that I have put together 
these few thoughts about babies. 





ACROSTIC. 


To CHASTELARD AT A Fancy Batt 1n 1879. 





CALLED back a season from the shades below, 
How looks the world in its last fantasy ? 

Are living women in their youth’s bright glow 
Sweet as your own dead queen in memory ? 

Tell all true lovers who have wept your woe, 

Kach poet that has rhymed your hapless fate, 

Let us, whose eyes grow dim with pity, know, 
Are all life’s pleasant paths left desolate ? 
Remembering afresh your tragic tale, 

Does Love seem timid grown, and wan, and pale ? 


A. K. 








COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE. 


THERE is a sense in which the months of September and October 
may with special propriety be said to constitute the Compensation 
for Disturbance Season. All the business of life in itself, or in 
the circumstances incidental to it, is more or less of a disturbing 
character. It may not be work, but worry, which chiefly fatigues; 
but there is very little work that can be done continuously for any 
length of time that is without its peculiar worries. What these 
are, and how they affect their victim, are very much matters of 
temperament. The great secret of success in comfort is not to 
‘fash’ oneself about trifles; to place a qualified belief in the doc- 
trive of fatalism ; to accept accomplished facts. That, however, is 
given only to a few thrice-happy natures. ‘ For man in general,’ it 
has been said, ‘there is but one decree: youth is a blunder, man- 
hood a struggle, old age a regret ;’ and all the majority of human 
beings can hope to do is temporarily to escape from the operation 
of that stern law. Every moment thus enjoyed is true compensation 
for real disturbance. 

It will be found that most of those who have done great things 
in this world have succeeded in proportion as they have possessed 
this faculty of giving themselves compensation for disturbance. 
Kings, statesmen, philosophers, diplomatists, have but a sorry time 
of it unless they can boast of this resource. I know a great thinker 
and writer—a man whose fame and influence, at least on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and probably in his own country too, are greater 
than that of Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon, and all the other pioneers 
of ancient and medieval thought—whose intellectual processes are 
attended by such violent physical emotions, that, in order to relieve 
them, he has to rush out periodically from his study to an adjacent 
fives-court. The manner in which Mr. Herbert Spencer—for the 
philosopher is none other than he—disports his body after a two 
hours’ bout with his mind is almost fearful to behold. Nevertheless 
it acts as a powerful mental sedative. He returns to his task a 
calmer and a happier man, and addresses himself once more to his 
encyclopedic toils on the past and future of the human race with 
comparative equanimity, until he has once more brought himself up 
to an uncontrollable pitch of intensity, and the counter-stimulant of 
the fives-court has again to be tried. 

The compensations for disturbance— disturbance being interpreted 
in the sense of excessive and unduly exciting intellectual application 
which authors, sages, and politicians have sought and enjoyed—have 
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been for the most part of a less violently active kind than this. 
Perhaps one of the most eccentric variety which ever commended 
itself to a great man was that enjoyed by Macaulay. The chief 
amusement of the illustrious Aretas of Arabia Petra was currying 
horses. Artabanus of Persia, one of the most industrious officials 
of Oriental antiquity, whenever he was fortunate enough to get a 
holiday, went out mole-catching. The Emperor Domitian took a 
childish delight in catching flies. Ferdinand VII. of Spain devoted 
his spare moments to the embroidery of petticoats. Louis XVI. 
relieved the labours of state by the manufacture of clocks and 
locks. George IV. found a special attraction in the game of 
patience. Apropos of patience, I may remark parenthetically 
that if there is any ambitious mathematician now living, baffled in 
his attempts to square the circle, or filled with the frenzy of des- 
pair at his failure to discover a new calculus, he would probably 
find an effective counter-irritant in what is known as the fifteen 
puzzle. The more fatigued was the late Henry Thomas Buckle, 
the more passionately he applied himself to chess. John Stuart 
Mill, when he was weary with thought, found refreshment in 
music. And one of the most distinguished of his living disciples, 
John Morley, has the same taste. When the broad-browed Veru- 
lam was writing his Organon, he played bowls assiduously on his 
lawn at Gorhambury. When Sir Walter Raleigh—to whom may 
be added hundreds and thousands of less distinguished personages— 
wished to forget his cares and reinvigorate his mind, he smoked 
like a furnace. Pitt experienced compensation for disturbance in 
port-wine ; and on one occasion, while supping with Addington, the 
then Speaker of the House of Commons, wept when his host de- 
clined to have another bottle opened. Fox realised compensation for 
disturbance sometimes at the card-table; but, as he matured, more 
frequently in lying vacuous on the turf at St. Anne’s Hill. 

As for the very remarkable recreation which most soothed the 
rufiled nature of that illustrious disciple and admirer of Fox, whose 
name I have mentioned above—Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay 
—it may be briefly mentioned. The Star and Garter Tavern at 
Richmond was a favourite resort of the most popular historian that 
this century has seen. As readers of Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s 
admirable biography know, the great man keenly appreciated a good 
dinner, whether alone or in company. It was his habit occasionally 
to repair to the famous hostelry, which overlooks the Thames at one 
of its most picturesque parts, unattended by friend or acquaintance, 
on pa afternoon, and, after a solitary stroll on the terrace, he 
ae back to his repast. If Macaulay’s brain had been at all 
iota a i" or his nature in any way overwrought, the fact might 

rom a little performance which he invariably went through 
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when the dessert had been placed on the table and the historian had 
finished his pint of port. Under these circumstances he never 
failed to commence the building of a miniature Tower of Babel. Th 
other words, he laid his hands upon wine-glasses, tumblers, finger. 
glasses, decanters, and, superimposing one upon the other, reared 
a tall but tottering pyramid. Presently came the sequel —a 
tremendous crash. A benignant smile passed over his lordship’s 
countenance; he gave a gentle sigh; the waiter presented the bill, 
and the Whig prophet paid it without a word, and departed to 
London. ‘It is wonderful,’ wrote Macaulay to a friend, a few days 
after one of these destructive expeditions, ‘how my Sunday jaunts 
to Richmond relieve and refresh me.’ 

Tastes differ; and, as Thackeray tells us, one man prefers a 
book and a quiet corner, while another loves burgundy and a gallop 
across country. If Mr. Anthony Trollope desired an cbullition for 
his pent-up emotions of peevish and fractious disgust at all those 
who, metaphorically, stood in his sunlight, I think he would adopt 
a more drastic and rational expedient than that of venting his 
wrath against insensate glass and crockery. Mr. Trollope may find 
rest and recreation in his afternoon whist at the Athenzum Club; 
but this is a gentle exercise that has been preceded by diversions 
of a more energetic character. The fertile and inexhaustible novelist, 
whose freshness time cannot destroy, may be able to work a good deal 
of superfluous steam off by pounding along for three hours on his gray 
cob. But there are moments when even equitation is not sufficient, 
and when the disturbance to which he has been subjected requires 
the personal enforcement, not unattended by some degree of physical 
violence, of his own strong will. I have never yet had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Mr. Trollope treat an Italian minstrel in the manner 
here depicted by Mr. Alfred Thompson; but quite certain I am 
that, should the necessity for it occur, Mr. Trollope would be more 
than equal to the occasion. IJmpiger iracundus inexorabilis acer. 
The author of Dr. Wortle’s School, now appearing in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, does not resemble Achilles in the two latter of these 
attributes, but he certainly does in the two former. The opportu- 
nity here depicted is not likely to present itself now. Mr. Trollope 
has given up London as a residence, and has once more fixed him- 
self in the country, at Midhurst in Sussex, the picturesque town in 
whose churchyard lies all that is mortal of Richard Cobden. 

The Prime Minister’s normal mode of seeking compensation for 
disturbance is certainly not that luxurious indolence which, thanks 
to Mr. Donald Currie, he has lately enjoyed. If Mr. Gladstone 
has been disturbed in the House of Commons, he delivers a speech 
of exceptional earnestness. So have I seen him leap up from the 
Treasury bench when, on a famous night some dozen years ago, 
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Mr. Disraeli impugned the soundness of his finance. ‘This,’ he 
said, in words which fixed the attention of the assemblage, ‘ is a 
speech that must be answered, and answered at once.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone did answer it; and with so much warmth of manner that Mr. 
Disracli subsequently congratulated himself that there was placed 
between himself and the right honourable gentleman opposite a 
solid piece of oaken furniture. It may be said that Mr. Gladstone's 
great source of disturbance throughout his life has been his illus- 
trious rival. The disturbance occasioned to him by Mr. Disraeli 
has been, perhaps, the greater from the peculiar treatment which 
the Tory chief has consistently adopted. He has very seldom vio- 
lently denounced Mr. Gladstone as Mr. Gladstone has denounced 
him. He has rather rallied him on his defects and his virtues. 
He has chaffed his inexhaustible power of speech-making, and his 
passionate addiction to letter-writing. He has made sport of the 
blamelessness of his life; and has rallied him on being a man 
without a single redeeming vice. And in private life Lord 
Beaconsfield has made many pleasant and pungent remarks on Mr. 
Gladstone’s mode of taking his pleasure, on his tree-fellings and 
junketings at Hawarden, and, one may be sure, on his sayings 
and doings on board the Grantully Castle. The Prime Minister 
is not greatly troubled by this badinage. He has enjoyed, we 
know, the compensation for disturbance (of health) afforded him by 
the circumnavigation, in perfect weather, of the British Isles ; and 
he gave proof of the restorative influences of the trip by securing 
Some compensation for disturbance (of temper) the very afternoon 
that he returned to the House of Commons. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett 
had ventured to deliver a crude attack upon the foreign policy of the 
Government ; and the Prime Minister, who had borne the onslaught 
by no means with calmness, turned and rent him in pieces. 

Happily compensation for disturbance is not denied to others 
than Heaven-born statesmen. Nature, we know, is full of com- 
pensations, and she bestows them with impartial hand upon all 
who need them and seek them in the right manner. While Mr. 
John Bright forgets Sir Henry Wolff as he casts the fly over the 
Highland salmon-stream, kind and good Dr. Quain banishes the 
recollection of his disturbance at all hours of the day, and sometimes 
of the night, by his achievements on the Grampians; John Everett 
Millais, R.A., expels from his mind the memory of engagements, 
too numerous to be fulfilled, as the grouse fall before his double- 
— the Duchess of Westminster, whose thoughtful kindness has 
a. en provided effectual compensation for the disturbance of 

cts, may now find that compensation herself under the shadow 


: the woods of Cliveden, glorious in their autumn foliage, and by 
the green banks of full-flowing Thames. 
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Book the Second. 
CuaptEr IX. (continued). 


‘My dear child, I am indeed sorry,’ said Francis St. Clair, looking 
more pained than surprised. ‘I had hoped that you cared for poor 
Tom a little.’ 

‘So I do,’ replied his daughter, between her sobs. ‘ But that 
only makes it worse! A person I hated I could easily drive away ; 
but to Tom, whom I like so much, but whom I could never marry, 
what am I to say ?’ 

‘You will know best, dear; and you have enough tact to pre- 
vent him, if you like, from actually proposing to you. A woman 
can ward off these things in a thousand little ways, and yet avoid 
hurting a man’s feelings. You can be very kind, and at the same 
time firm; and when he sees which way the wind blows, he will 
pull up, for nobody likes to be refused.’ 

‘ But why need I see him at all? O, do tell him about it; 
and let me get out of the way, and go down with the servants to 
Southerbourne !’ 

‘ You may do this, if you like ; but you will please me better by 
facing what nearly every woman has to face at one time or another. 
I am very sorry that you can’t feel differently.’ 

‘One would think that you wanted to get rid of me!’ exclaimed 
Sophy, with a touch of feminine irritation. 

She was, indeed, torn and assailed by conflicting emotions, of 
which not the least disturbing was the thought that probably 
at about this time Godfrey St. Clair’s horse was being led round to 
the door of Dallingridge House, in order that he might start on his 
bootless errand. Tom Hickathrift’s inconsiderate behaviour seemed 
to her enough to provoke the patience of an angel. 

‘When you say that, you know that your words have no mean- 
ing,’ answered the blind man, stroking her cheek. ‘ But, as Tom 
Says, Che day you are sure to marry somebody; and it would be an 
extraordinary piece of good luck for me if you didn’t go away further 
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than the Abbey. If you lived there, I should have you with me at 
least now and then.’ 

‘You would probably have me with you all day,’ said Sophy, 
smiling through her tears; ‘ for I don’t think I could ever live in 
that gloomy old place, where the rooms are so large that I feel in 
them no bigger than a fly. I like nice, low, cosy-looking rooms 
like these ; and now they’ve been digging up a lot of stone coffins 
in the new kitchen-garden, and Tom told me, with pride, that they 
were going to arrange them as flower-stands at the top ofthe grand 
staircase! Fancy, how horrible! Tom says there’s a hollow place in 
all of them for the monk’s head... .’ 

‘The system of interment in coffins very naturally inspires dis- 
oust,’ remarked Mr. St. Clair, somewhat didactically ; ‘and yet, 
did one venture to express a desire that one’s remains should be 
otherwise dealt with, I imagine that a great outcry would be raised, 
the keynote of which would be sounded by the parsons. But is 
this all you have to say against poor ‘Tom ?’ 

‘His nose is so very long,’ Sophy answered, the ‘ joke-on-the- 
scaffold’ feeling gaining a sudden ascendency; ‘ and the shadow of 
it, which one sees sometimes on walls, and curtains, and things, is 
so ridiculous—it’s longer still. . . .’ 

A slight cloud passed over the philosopher’s Arab face at these 
words, which seemed to him to be more flippant than the occasion 
warranted. 

‘ My dear child,’ he remonstrated, ‘if we could only plan out the 
arrangement of our own features—in itself a most subtle and mys- 
terious thing ; and yet what is beauty but the harmonious setting of 
them together ?—those amongst us who were possessed of good 
taste would, by a natural sequence, be as beautiful as houris. . . . 
The thing would find its level, though,’ he added musingly, carried 
away by the subject; ‘and it would not necessarily ensue that we 
should, in consequence, perceive a superabundance of beauty any 
more than we are conscious at present of a surfeit of good manners, 
becoming address, or appropriate costume. Then, as now, some 
Vulgar persons would continue to make unpleasing combinations ; 
and thus it would invariably happen that the most refined and 
sympathetic nature would be clothed in the most attractive garb.’ 

‘You mean, I suppose, that the ignorant would choose their 
aia _ they choose their bonnets now, setting ugly ones and 
on ing : 1em pretty ? Some people, however, are naturally beau- 
Hs out any fine words, and with very few ‘‘ garbs.” ... 
me om, apart from his own looks, Tom has such an absurd 


‘We can no more choose our parents than our features,’ an- 
swered the blind man reproachfully. 
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‘No, dear ; but we can choose our husbands,’ cut in Sophy. 

‘Tom is an honest man,’ said Mr. St. Clair, without heeding 
this last sally. 

‘What temptation has he for stealing our family-plate ?’ she 
answered flippantly, having now thoroughly recovered her good- 
humour, and bowing, as it were, before the inevitable. ‘ Nearly 
everybody is ‘* honest” !’ 

During this discussion they had moved from the breakfast-room, 
and established themselves upon the red divan in the bay-window 
of the parlour, where the empty harness of the dead knights shut 
them off from the rest of the apartment. 

‘My belief is that Lady Hickathrift is less vulgar-minded than 
provincial,’ Francis St. Clair continued. ‘At any rate, she is 
thoroughly kindhearted, so was poor old Peckham too, in private 
life, though he was a fool, and, in his public career, a Tory of the 
most virulent and uncompromising type—a type which is fast dis- 
appearing, I am happy to say, from our midst before the march of 
modern progress. Neither of them had travelled at all, or lived 
much in London—that great leveller of castes—consequently they 
imbibed mistaken notions as to their own importance—very excus- 
able in persons who 


“Think of home 

As one might think of it in some damp shire, 
Where, tritons ’mongst the minnows of the mire, 
Pand’ring to mouldy feudal sophistries, 

We say, ‘ All these 
Broad mortgaged lands are ours, yon ’scutcheoned hall, 
Bright with their banners who were lords of all, 
Here, where we also reign, all these are ours. 

From postern-towers 
Read how, of old, the wingéd arrows sped 
From archers, then our vassals ; overhead, 
Ours is the flag which dominates with pride 

The country-side.’ ”’ 


You remember those lines? ... Now Tom has none of this non- 
sense about him.’ 
‘He’s certainly not proud or stuck up, but he knows he’s a 


Hickathrift,’ answered Sophy, nodding her head with a movement 
implying conviction. 


‘It would be odd if he did not know it, when one considers how 
it must have been drummed into him from his earliest childhood ; 
but I consider that he’s quite wonderful for an only son. His father 
too, I must say, behaved to me always with consistent friendliness ; 
and this is more than I can say of all our country neighbours. 
When, at the last election, for instance, I declined to vote, dis- 


agreeing, as I did, so thoroughly with either party—’ 
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‘How like you to disagree with everybody !’ exclaimed Sophy. 
‘That’s one of your chief charms ; for you do it in such a gentle 
quiet way, that no one could possibly be angry; and yet we all 
know that you think the whole world in the wrong, and that you 
are for doing away with everything !’ 

‘T can say, with a clear conscience, that I have always tried to 
be just,’ answered the philosopher. 

‘I know that,’ said his daughter, as she patted his head affec- 
tionately. ‘We all know that you try to be just, and, once or 
twice, I have discovered that you really were.” 

‘You think me an old fool.’ 

‘No, dear, I don’t. I think you an old darling, and a real 
genius, but with hardly a single grain of common sense. Common 
sense, however, is such a tiresome, unpleasant thing, coming out, 
as it always does, at wrong times, and putting an end to so many 
nice enjoyments, that I’m quite glad to think that you are so entirely 
without it.’ 

‘How fortunate that my daughter inherits none of my weak 
points !’ 

‘T am happy to say that I inherit them all, but my defects are 
never active at the same time that yours are. I never feel so sen- 
sible as when you are foolish, or so practical as when you are wool- 
gathering ; and in this way we manage to get on pretty well.’ 

‘Well, I hope you will be sensible now,’ said her father, in an 
impressive voice; ‘and be kind, at any rate ;’ for he fancied that, if 
not now, at least at some future day, Sophy might become Thomas 
Hickathrift’s wife, if only she could abstain from wounding his 
amour propre. 

‘I will be as kind as you like,’ replied Sophy resignedly; ‘and 
I will do all I can to be sensible ; but I can’t marry him, because 
he’s so ridiculous-looking.’ 
as I believe that a woman considers it as an unpardonable offence 
in a man to be absurd, to excite laughter by reason of any personal 
or mental peculiarity,’ said Mr. St. Clair. ‘A long time ago,’ he 
continued, evidently casting back into the past, ‘before you were 
born, a woman, a most beautiful woman, beautiful both in body and 
in mind, with whom I fell in love at first sight, received a declara- 
tion of affection from another man—a man many years her senior, 
it is true, but still handsome, extremely wealthy, and, to a certain 
extent, educated, at any rate in many of the arts of pleasing. He 
— ma far better position than myself ; and though I do not be- 
ee spoke to her of marriage, knowing (as I afterwards 
Aste gee which that woman obtained over every man she 
aii een’ oubt not but that, had she encouraged his suit, he 

ave ended by making her his wife. But she scorned him 
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because he appeared to her to be absurd, pedantic, a very windbag 
of phrases, filled with inflated talk, like many another ambitious 
mediocrity ; in a word, he was ridiculous.’ 

‘That woman was my mother, I suppose,’ remarked Sophy 
quietly, ‘and the absurd man my uncle, and that’s why you hate 
him.’ 

Francis St. Clair appeared to be too deeply occupied with his 
retrospective musings to reply to this remark, and his daughter 
continued, 

‘Well, this explains to me a good many things connected with 
the feud. And yet I don’t see why any one should be surprised 
that my mother should have preferred you to my uncle. Why should 
a beautiful young lady, of great family, marry a man old enough to 
be her grandfather, even if he had a fine country house and lots of 
money? Because some one else sold herself to him afterwards, I 
don’t see why my mother should have done so.’ 

‘She was incapable of any such baseness,’ answered the philo- 
sopher sadly. ‘And perhaps now it would be as well to mention 
to you,’ he continued, in an altered tone, ‘that your mother (in the 
finite comprehension of those persons who wrongly consider indi- 
vidual or family position to be superior to the more imperative 
claims of race) was not apparently of either great or influential 
ancestry, although of course, to those who think as we do, the 
humblest shepherd-boy, descending (let us say) from one of the 
ancient Scottish clans, appears to be by far more illustrious than 
the wealthiest of English or Irish parvenus, who, upon the strength, 
perhaps, of a Scotch title and acquired possessions (and of these 
there are several living examples), has the audacity to sport the 
three feathers and to set up a piper.’ 

‘Of course,’ rejoined Sophy, unable, upon the spur of the 
moment, to divine the real meaning of this somewhat involved 
speech. 

Before, however, she had time to make any inquiries, the keen 
ear of the blind man detected a distant sound, and, upon glancing 
towards the carriage-road, which wound down, serpent-like, to the 
house, unobscured by the new avenue (so new, as yet, that every 

tree was protected by a ‘ cradle’), she perceived the figures of two 
advancing horsemen. ‘The foremost of these she knew at once t0 
be her unwelcome suitor; another moment, and she heard the 
sharp twang of the garden-gate, and before she had time to realise 
to what an extent her own particular ‘ plot’ was ‘thickening,’ 4 
smart-looking groom, in deep mourning, mounted upon a spanking 
chestnut, rode briskly up to the front door, making the gravel tingle 
against the windows as he passed. | 

Sir Thomas Hickathrift followed in a couple of seconds. He 
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had already dismounted, and was leading his horse; but he handed 
the reins to his servant as soon as Jane opened the door. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Sir Thomas Hickathrift came into the room he somehow 
seemed to Sophy to be unlike his former self. His former self 
had never confused or tormented her, and the fact that he was 
doing so now made him appear to her in the light of a stranger, 
though it also invested him with a certain borrowed dignity, causing 
her to feel a little afraid of him. She became very cold as he 
erasped her hand, whilst he, too, looked pale and agitated, and 
she thought that neither his pallor nor his agitation was at all 
becoming. The air of honest candour, which made the charm of 
his countenance, was effaced for the moment; the faithful retriever 
eyes seemed to shrink from meeting her own; and one might 
almost have fancied that the depression visible in his formerly up- 
right figure was caused by the unusual size of the family feature, 
which appeared to be weighing him down. 

When a woman discovers, for the first time, that a man, for 
whom she experiences only a sisterly affection, regards her with 
feelings not by any means platonic, and desires, moreover, to give 
expression to these feelings with a view to appropriating her wholly 
and solely, to the sudden exclusion of all the roving fancies which 
may have made the excitement and romance of her free maiden- 
hood, she very naturally passes through a strange revulsion of feel- 
ing. Nay, often, to her own surprise, her former comrade becomes 
almost repulsive to her; for the sisterly love, being dispelled by 
him, crumbles, as it were, to dust and ashes, whilst in this strange 
love she can take no part; and hence it is that an old friend may 
become suddenly transformed into a new adversary, whom it seems 
her duty to combat and put to confusion. 

Such an adversary, in the person of Thomas Hickathrift, seemed 
to be standing before Sophy now, and she commenced looking to 
her arms of defence. Perhaps, however, amongst the many con- 
flicting emotions which possessed her, one of the most painful was 
occasioned by the thought that he might never henceforth be to 
her the friend and comrade he had been before, and that, unless 
she could ward off the fatal words which he had come on purpose 
to say, she must experience for the future constraint and embarrass- 
ment in the presence of the only one person with whom she had 
always felt, till now, so thoroughly at her ease. 

Tom Hickathrift had evidently come to luncheon, which was 


— two o’clock; and as it was now only one, she foresaw that 
. IV. 
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not 
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the time would drag heavily until then. As a means of hastening 
the moments, and also to satisfy a longing which tormented her, 
she decided that she would retire to her room and write a few lines 
to Godfrey explanatory of her absence from Southerbourne. 

This would give Tom an opportunity, too, of speaking pri. 
vately to Mr. St. Clair; and who knew if, after the conversation 
she had had with her father, he might not dissuade her ‘ braw 
wooer’ from making an attempt which would be certain to end in 
failure ? 

Her letter to Godfrey did not take her long, although she first 
of all made a rough copy of it, in order that it should be perfect in 
form and orthography, both of which, however, were simple enough, 
It ran as follows : 


‘My dear Godfrey,—I have been extremely disappointed at 
having been prevented from fulfilling my little scheme for making 
you acquainted with my father; unpleasant circumstances, over 
which I had no control, having obliged us to give up going, as 
usual, to Southerbourne. You have had, however, a beautiful 
morning for your ride, which I am glad of. Probably, at this mo- 
ment, you are wandering about looking for us upon the beach. | 
fancy I can see you. Good-bye.—From your affectionate cousin, 

‘ SopHy.’ 


As she completed these words—painful by reason of their truth- 
fulness—she pushed aside the letter, and, bowing her head upon 
her hands, gave vent to a few irrepressible tears. The thought 


that Godfrey was waiting, that she could not go to him, and that | 
he could not know till the following day the reason of her absence, | 
filled her with a sense of helpless misery, such as she had never | 


experienced before. In a few minutes, however, she roused herself 
with an effort, looked in the glass (as what woman will not, under 
what circumstances soever?), sealed up her letter, and took it to 
the kitchen, in order that she might slip it at once into the post- 
bag. Here she saw, with satisfaction, that the pheasant at the 
fire was very nearly roasted, whilst the cold beef from Sunday (the 
only thoroughly Christian institution at Little Stillingfleet, though 
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rarely partaken of by the master of the house) was all ready upo? | 
the dresser, garnished with tufts of parsley. The death of this | 
pheasant, like that of several others whose forms were from time | 
to time suspended in the larder, had been represented to the ‘ sem | 


vegetarian’ as purely accidental. 


‘Dang me, missy, if he didn’t goo fur to git claammed all along | 


of’s own self!’ Nelus had explained, as he displayed the bird, 
very fine cock-pheasant, of magnificent plumage. 
‘Poor creature! how very dreadful! How often this has hap- 
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ened lately!’ ‘missy’ had made answer, condoning the white lie 
as she darted a significant glance at her fellow-poacher. 

‘As the vital spark is extinct,’ remarked the philosopher, 
‘which no man living has yet learned how to reanimate, and as we 
are not responsible for its extinction, we may as well have him 
roasted for luncheon on Tuesday.’ 

And he was in the course of being roasted now, having been 
confided in his last moments of cooking to the care of Abdallah, 
who was seated, as Sophy thought, unpleasantly near to the bird, 
with his face swathed in a large yellow bandanna ; for, on the top 
of his other ailments, he was now suffering from an attack of 
toothache. 

‘It’s only a letter I wanted to put into the bag,’ Sophy explained. 
‘How is his cold ?’ and she indicated the ‘ barbarium’ with a move- 
ment of her hand. 

‘It’s cough, it be a deal looser, it be,’ replied Jane, speaking 
as though the Egyptian had been some strange specimen of the 
animal kingdom rather than a human being. ‘ But ’tis a sufferin’ 
turrible with the toothache be sure, it be. Nelus hev put a hot 
onion into both of the earn on un, he hev, and we can’t goo fur to 
do no moor, not if he wur our feller-creetur, we can’t!’ 

The married life of Nelus and his mature better-half had 
turned out to be a singularly happy one. Besides the child 
which had arrived upon the scene before the legal union of its 
parents (now a buxom maiden of nearly fourteen, called Delia, or 
‘Deely,’ ‘for short’), and the baby, whose christening had been 
celebrated so soon afterwards, there were five other thriving olive- 
branches, undistinguishable one from another by reason of their 
absurd family-likeness, bespeaking on the part of the mother an 
absolute want of the imaginative faculty. These children were known 
to the philosopher and his daughter by the comprehensive appella- 
tion of ‘the brats,’ and it had been arranged that they should be 
relegated exclusively to the strawyard, where ‘ Deely’ used to look 
to them after a casual and desultory fashion. Upon rainy days, 
however, they were wont to descend upon the kitchen and out-build- 
ings like a shower of frogs, where their crowing, pilfering, squalling, 
and fighting frequently tried Sophy’s patience to the very utmost. 
Upon the occasion of the advent of each one of these particular 
‘brats,’ Mrs. Weller, the mother of Moses, had been used to come 
down from the upper regions of Great Stillingfleet, in order to 
minister to the requirements of Jane and the household in general, 
which was, nevertheless, put somewhat out of gear by these con- 
tantly ‘recurring episodes in the life of one who made its chief stay. 

“ee Seemed now, however, to have grown into quite an old woman ; 
She had lost nearly all her teeth, whilst her hair was replaced by a 
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broad velvet band, upon which were tacked a row of dark-green 
ringlets made of a substance called ‘ mohair,’ and a casual observer 
might almost have imagined that Cornelius Ford, like the impetuous 
‘Spitfire,’ had committed the imprudence of marrying his grand- 
mother. 

When Sophy returned to the sitting-room, and confronted once 
more the cause of her present discomfort, she found him seated very 
near to her father in one of the window-seats. He rose, however, 
as she entered, and taking up his hat, went round to the stables to 
find out whether his groom had returned to the Abbey with the 
horses, according to his instructions, for it was agreed, as the reader 
is aware, that he should walk home. 

‘Am I to go with him all the same?’ she asked breathlessly 
of her father, as soon as she found herself alone with him. 

‘Nothing is changed,’ he answered. ‘He wishes to do it to- 
day ;’ from which it may be inferred that Sir Thomas had met with 
the right number of magpies, and Sophy’s heart sank within her, 
for, somehow, she had foolishly hoped for a reprieve. 

Tom was back again before she could make any further protest- 
ations, and there seemed to be nothing for it but to resign herself 
patiently to her fate, and get the hated thing over as soon as pos- 
sible. She was the first, therefore, after one of the gloomiest 
luncheons at which she had ever assisted, to propose that the young 
baronet should escort her as far as the cottage of the Stubberfields, 
where a new baby had lately arrived, and which lay in his direct way 
home. 

‘I shall hope, dear,’ Mr. St. Clair had said, pressing her hand, 
just before she set off; but his words seemed only to make her the 
more miserable. 

By walking on very fast in front of her admirer, after the fashion 
of the rustic maidens observed by her in her childhood, she hoped, 
at first, to prevent him from touching upon the dreaded subject. 
She set off, therefore, at a brisk pace, picking out the cleanest part 
of the woodland way, between the two deep cart-ruts which were half 
full of water, so that, unless he risked splashing her unmercifully, 
he was forced to remain some way in the rear. 





a An agnnenenner a 


‘How fast you walk !’ he remonstrated, when they had reached . 


about the middle of the alder-wood. 
‘I fancied you could have kept up with me,’ she answered, 


‘being so much taller. I feel rather cold, and wanted to get | 


warm. 


‘I’ve got my spurs on,’ rejoined Sir Thomas; ‘I forgot to take | 


them off, and they bother me.’ 
‘Can’t you unbuckle them ?’ ghe asked; but, in a second, she 


bethought her that this operation would necessarily entail a halt, ; 
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and that once they were both at a standstill, the chances of a senti- 
mental conversation would be greatly facilitated, so she added hastily, 
with a little shiver, 

‘0 no, never mind! I shall walk on briskly to the cottage, so 
as to be back as quickly as I can!’ and she set off again upon her 
impetuous way, poor Tom floundering after her, as before, afraid, by 
reason of the spongy condition of the ground, of approaching too 
near. Just as he was thinking that, perhaps, after all, it would 
have been better to have unbosomed himself between four walls, 
they came in sight of the black gate, upon the posts of which was 
nailed what remained of the head of the ‘Serene Highness.’ Sophy, 
too, became painfully aware of its vicinity, and to her horror she 
saw that it was closed. She knew well how difficult it always was 
to open—how it must be lifted and shaken, and how they would 
be constrained to stop close together during this performance, 
very likely with their hands touching. She foresaw that Tom would 
be unlikely to hurry over what would bring them into such close 
proximity, and, woman-like, she tried hastily to invent some subter- 
fuge for getting through it as quickly as possible. 

‘0, do make haste!’ she exclaimed, looking at her companion 
with a terrified expression. ‘I can’t bear to look at those horrid 
dead things—those cats’ heads, and stoats, and weasels! Do let 
us open it quickly !’ and with this she tried her hand at assisting 
Tom to lift up the gate with such a will that she actually succeeded 
indoing so. But in endeavouring to escape from her doom, she had 
only accelerated it. The tender heart of the young giant was 
lacerated at the sight of such superhuman exertions; he was 
honestly fearful lest she should strain herself, or inflict upon herself 
some bodily harm, and in proof of his anxiety she felt his two hands 
closing suddenly upon her own. Down went the black gate deep 
into the marshy soil of the pheasant-drive. Tom’s hands were still 
clasping hers with no signs of leaving go, the expression of the 


‘Serene Highness’ seemed to change to a ghastly grin of derision, 
and she felt that her hour was come. 


* * + * * * 


Poor Sophy never knew exactly how it happened that, on the 
following morning, she found, when she awoke, that the great 
Hickathrift ring of betrothal was upon the fourth finger of her left 
hand. Still more bewildered and provoked did she feel, as she 
realised that, virtually, she had given Tom no decided answer; so 
that, for him, the affair was still in a state of miserable uncertainty, 
whilst she herself could not help being conscious that the scene she 
had already gone through would have to be repeated in a few days 
or weeks, at the utmost, probably with only the same unsatisfactory 
result. For she felt now that she could no longer trust herself. 
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How could she have guessed that she would have played herself 
so thoroughly false, and outraged all the rules of honour and de- 
corum which she had acted up to until this fatal moment ? It ig 
true that she had retained the mastery over her heart, but then 
she had completely lost her head, unexpectedly, unpardonably, 
idiotically ! 

The sight of Tom Hickathrift’s honest face—pale, anxious, with 
tears actually starting from his faithful deep-set eyes—the presence 
of genuine emotion, suffering, and passion, had so affected her, by 
reason of the novelty of the situation, that she had been no longer 
mistress of herself. She had begun by thinking that, when her old 
friend made her this formal proposal of marriage, she should pro- 
bably laugh; nay, that it might require a positive effort on her part 
to prevent herself from laughing too soon. But laughter, as it had 
turned out, was the one thing furthest removed from her imagina- 
tion, and she had even ended by shedding tears ! 

Indeed, so sad, hopeless, and tragical had been the whole pro- 
ceeding, so pale and melancholy the faces of the two young people, 
that, had any of the bird’s-nesting Stubberfields been so ill-advised 
as to play the eaves-dropper, they would certainly have concluded 
that something was taking place far more unpleasant than a woo- 
ing, even where the wooer was pretty certain of being refused. The 
day, too, had clouded over since the early morning, and an all-per- 
vading stillness, dampness, and grayness lent an indescribable air 
of melancholy to the autumnal landscape. With such mournful- 
looking surroundings, sanguine indeed must have been the heart 
capable of nursing a hope after writhing under the fatal ‘no.’ But 
the fatal ‘no’ had never been uttered. She had not been able to 
muster up the requisite courage, either, to tell Tom that she did 
not love him as a wife should love her husband. All this was 
reprehensible in the highest degree ; it was dishonourable ; it was 
painfully like the behaviour of a coward; more especially did it 
resemble the shifting wavering conduct to be expected of one of 
those inferior creatures who was ‘ only a woman.’ 

Then, again, she had actually kissed Tom Hickathrift. At the 
time it seemed as if she could not help it, and now she could 
hardly believe it. 

‘Give me one kiss, then,’ he had said, ‘ before we say good- 
bye ;’? and he had looked so utterly miserable and honest and 
devoted, that she had not the heart to refuse a boon to which he 
appeared to attach undue importance. To her it seemed altogether 
a very trivial and valueless concession. She required, in fact, to 
be told that it was wrong before she could realise that it was 80, 
and no one happened to be there to tell her. So she got it over as 
soon as possible—childishly, confidingly, platonically, lifting up het 
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face to meet that of the young giant, as she used to do when she 
was only six years old. After this they had each wended their 
different ways with their handkerchiefs to their eyes. 

Sophy had certainly never expected that she would have broken 
down in this fashion. But we none of us know of what stuff we are 
made till we are tried; and our bendings and breakings are apt to 
surprise no one so much as ourselves, since we alone know how 
upright was our previous intention. 

The whole thing seemed now like some haunting uncomfortable 
dream, leaving, after the awakening, a sense of responsibility, of 
obligation, of bondage, and of a conscience terribly ruffled and per- 
turbed. 

Why, O, why had she not had the courage to exclaim boldly, 
‘No, no; never, never, never.” : 

These were the words which she now flattered herself she would 
have been able to write in a letter had Tom been generous enough to 
have allowed her this method of reply. For it was really ungener- 
ous of him, she argued, to take advantage of her youth and inex- 
perience, to lead her into a desolate autumnal wood, to bar her 
from all escape with a black gate, and then to make known to her, 
in this cowardly manner, how unhappy he was, and how madly and 
devotedly he loved her, until, without feeling for him anything more 
than the calm attachment of a friend, she had been prevented from 
displaying either anger, surprise, or even her customary sense of 
the ridiculous, and had actually ended by seeming tender, miserable, 
and very much too affectionate, under the circumstances. The fact 
was, she had never before beheld a fellow-creature giving expres- 
sion to what appeared to be true masculine anguish which she alone 
was called upon to curb and control. But, alas, at what price ? 
She felt very angry with Tom now, when she thought it over; 
angry with herself; and angry, above all, with the great Hickathrift 
ring of betrothal, which had somehow found its way to her finger, 
though it was so much too large for her that she had to keep it on 
with a little silver ring which had once belonged to her mother, 
and which she always wore. 

_Mingled with all these feelings, however (and it is sad to be 
=i to acknowledge it), there lurked a germ of something very 
z . a vanity. At least, then, she was not 80 far inferior to 
- oe 0 ~ as she had imagined when in the presence 
. sn es é.. . It was evident to her now that she was no longer 
rie an , and that some one was capable of loving her—madly, 

edly, distractedly—and of laying at her feet his heart, his 


name, and an ancient abbey, big enough (as some had declared) to 


ed - <i ofa duke or a ‘lord mayor.’ This young man too, 
m, by reason ofa personal peculiarity, she had been accustomed to 
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speak of as the ‘ Prince with the Nose,’ was in reality, if one judged 
by his possessions and the quarterings upon his armorial bearings, a 
personage quite as important as any of the heroes created either by 






Grimm or Hans Christian Andersen. And the ring with which the | 
chiefs of this ancient and illustrious family were wont to seal to them. | 


selves the ladies of their choice was now actually upon her finger! 
—upon hers—Sophy St. Clair’s—a wild woman of the woods, a 


savage, ‘an Orson in petticoats,’ as she had once designated her. | 


one ae . ‘ ’ 
self in a moment of deep humiliation. Might it not cause her to | 
rise, peradventure, in the estimation ofa certain other person—who, | 


no doubt, looked upon her as his inferior—if he were to behold this 


family jewel glittering upon her finger, and hazard a guess at the 
reason of its being there? ... 





Re PES 


And at this thought a whole fabric of feminine speculation and in. | 
trigue seemed to begin weaving itself in the secret recesses of her soul. | 
‘Take this ring, anyhow,’ Sir Thomas had said to her in the | 
alder-wood, as he drew forth the heirloom from his waistcoat- : 
pocket. ‘I never wish to behold it again, for I fancy it seems to [ 


have brought me ill-luck; and it can only bring it to me, for my 
mother has lived very happily with it for years. I felt so sure, some- 
how, that I should never be fortunate enough to see it on your hand, 
that I should like you to wear it for a little while, even if it’s only 
to destroy the superstitious feeling I had about it.’ 

‘O Tom!’ she had answered him, but, being half-choked with 
emotion, this was all she could say. 

‘It’s no good whatever to me now,’ continued the young man, 
in a broken voice. ‘It’s the ring with which all the ladies of our 
family were engaged; and if it’s not fated to go upon your finger, 


I don’t think I shall ever care to put it upon any one else’s; and as | 


I’m the last of us, there’ll be no one to want it after me. If it’s 


not decreed that I shall ever marry, I should like it, at least, to : 
belong to the only woman I shall ever ask to be my wife.’ And | 


somehow he had forced it therewith upon her finger. 


‘O Tom,’ she had exclaimed again—‘ please, please don’t! | 


What a beautiful ring! What will Lady Hickathrift say ?’ 
‘She will be wretched if I bring it back to her,’ he answered. 
‘She'd be the first to beg you to keep it always.’ 


‘ 


‘How kind you are!’ Sophy had rejoined in reply to this. | 
‘ But really, really I would rather not have it! Take it back, dear | 
Tom,’—and she returned it to him again,—‘ and please don’t talk | 


about not marrying. Do marry /—somebody much nicer, and pret- 
tier, and worthier, than I am; and give her this beautiful ring! If 
you don’t you'll become extinct.’ 


‘Ah,’ he had thereupon exclaimed bitterly, ‘who would have 


thought that you could have been so cruel!’ 
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‘Cruel! I cruel?’ cried the poor child, replacing the terrible 

ring upon her finger. ‘ O, if you only knew how hard I am trying 

kind 

. gor ” exclaimed Tom passionately—‘ kind, to say that I 
shall ever fall in love with any other girl? You don’t know what 
love is; you’ve never been in love yourself; you've been awfully 
happy all your life; and you haven’t thought, and you don’t know 
what the feeling is when you see a thing you’ve been building up 
for years crumbling and falling to the ground in one moment !? 

‘You talk as if you were quite old,’ returned Sophy, drumming 
upon the back of his hand consolingly. ‘ Cheer up, dear Tom, and 
don’t look so miserable about a silly little thing like me!’ And 
here she had endeavoured to smile through her tears. 

‘Do you care about anybody else?’ he had asked suddenly, 
looking her full in the face. 

‘N-no,’ she answered hesitatingly, and feeling, somehow, 
guilty and ashamed. ‘I’m too young, as you say; I don’t think 1 
know what love is,...I haven’t thought about it, ...I1 don’t 
want to let myself think of falling in love yet.’ 

‘And you’ve no real dislike to me? It’s not because I’m a 
a great, big, ugly, hulking brute with a long nose ?’ 

‘O no, no, no!’ replied Sophy earnestly, as most women would 
have replied in her place. 

‘Very well, then, I shall hope,’ rejoined Sir Thomas firmly ; 
and most probably he was hoping now. 

She had fled home through the gathering twilight, oppressed 
with a sense of defeat and humiliation. 

‘IT have found myself out,’ she thought; ‘and from this moment 
I give myself up. What a miserable creature I am, not daring to 
speak the truth !’ 


Later on in the evening, she could only reply to the questionings 
of her father : | 

‘T really don’t know, dear. My head went; the whole thing 
was very dreadful. TI certainly didn’t say ‘‘ Yes;’ but I couldn’t 
say “‘No.” All the same, I don’t mean ever to marry him.’ 

‘Then you have come to no final decision 2” 
__ ‘Alas, no! she answered dolefully ; ‘would that I had! But 
> all in a muddle; I didn’t really know that I should feel as I 

‘Perhaps, my child, you have loved poor Tom all along with- 
out being conscious of it,’ said her father, feeling more and more 
ee With the manner in which affairs were apparently righting 
Sei ‘and when I am taken, my fair Sophia may have a 

ome where she will be tenderly cherished.’ 


‘Then love must be a very uncomfortable feeling,’ poor Sophy 
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remarked. ‘But no; unfortunately I don’t think I love him at all, 
and yet I like him so much. To-day, however, I feel angry with 
him, and with myself, and with everybody in tho world; and why, 
seeing me so sad, should you, too, begin to be disagreeable, and talk 
about being ‘‘ taken” ? O, you mustn't be “ taken’’ for a very, very 
long time ; for how could I possibly live without you ?’ 

And here she found relief in a flood of tears, seeming to have 
been long pent up, though they had flown so freely only that very 
same afternoon. 

The day after this first real event in Sophy’s existence was very 
different from the previous one. A gray pall-like mist hung over the 
whole landscape, obscuring all sight of the sky, whilst the chilly 
dampness of the atmosphere penetrated through every chink and 
cranny. The near woodlands looked only like an indistinct mass of 
undulating vapour; the iron gate of the garden was hardly visible 
from the windows ; the lawn was so clouded over with rime that the 
footsteps of Nelus could be seen almost as plainly as if they had been 
implanted upon snow, and every spider’s web looked like some won- 
derful fabric of crystallised lace. Over everything, too, there hung 
a mysterious silence, broken only now and again by the stray shot 
of a distant sportsman, or the baying of a watchdog in one of the 
neighbouring farms. 

This was precisely the sort of subdued day which (next best to 
one which seems all shimmer and shine) Sophy used particularly to 
delight in. She liked the cool damp feeling in the air, making her 
cheeks glow with a delicious freshness ; and she would have heartily 
despised herself, or any one else, for remaining indoors on account 
of the wet. 

But, somehow, this morning she was not inclined to go out. 
She decided that she would rather sit down quietly and think over 
the situation ; so she untied her bundle of wools, and began to work 
away at a knitted waistcoat; for one can knit and think at the 
same time, and she had always liked doing several things at once, 
if possible. 

It is unsatisfactory, however, to knit away at a waistcoat when 
one has not the faintest idea who is eventually to wear it ; and this 
was the case in the present instance. What a contrast to the 
sweet labour which transforms every stitch into an idyl—a magic 
web of hopes and fears, hallowing and idealising the growing fabric 
which is destined one day to nestle so close to the heart of the 
beloved ! 

But Sophy’s present handiwork brought with it no such honeyed 
mead. She had already knitted a waistcoat, not only for the man 
she loved, but for the man who loved her; and she could only imagine 

that Nelus would be the probable recipient of the new one she was 
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now commencing—a — which was hardly calculated to urge 
cress of her needle. ; 
- cory ted lately learnt a new and fashionable stitch ; and in 
order that she might practise it, and at the same time invest her 
occupation with a halo of romance, she had conceived the idea of 
knitting a waistcoat for Godfrey, as a little cousinly present, for he 
had expressed a wish to possess one, and had even condescended to 
say of what colours it should be composed—blue, striped with 
black, knitted in ribs longways. She was a little bungling at first, 
but had improved as she went on; and had ended by becoming SO 
fascinated with her work that she felt impelled, after the completion 
of the first waistcoat, to begin at once upon another—this time with 
no ‘’prentice hand.’ The colours of this one were black and lavender 
—exceedingly becoming to a fair complexion; and as all superflu- 
ous clothing would have seemed hateful to her father, there was 
nothing for it but to bestow it upon Tom Hickathrift. For it was 
part of the mysterious system of which Francis St. Clair was a fol- 
lower, to dress lightly, regarding cold as a foe to be resisted with 
open defiance rather than to be pandered to with furs and com- 
forters. Most of the political ‘ scene-shifters,’ ‘ prompters,’ and 
‘stage-carpenters’ arrayed themselves, too, after a primitive 
fashion, and it was this which had led Sophy, when a child, to the 
conclusion that to shiver was one of the most important tenets 
of the Great Cause. Of Tom’s waistcoat she was particularly 
proud. In consequence of its subdued neutral tints he had been 
enabled to wear it now that he was in mourning, and, curiously 
enough, she had felt her eyes riveted upon the stitches even at the 
very moment when he was proposing to her. Godfrey’s, however, 
was not quite so satisfactory when looked at by the light of a more 
perfect knowledge, and she was all the more sorry for its defects, 
as he had lately sought out for himself new hunting-grounds, where 
his personal appearance would be criticised by a larger ‘ field.’ 
Since the completion of the railway it took but a short time to get 
up to London, and thence on into ‘ the shires ;’ so that by keep- 
ing horses of his own elsewhere, or by accepting mounts from his 
friends, he could enjoy, from time to time, a few days’ real sport, 
impossible, all true Nimrods declared, in a country so blind and 
wooded as the one to which he had been accustomed. One of the 
most annoying of the thoughts, therefore, which crowded upon poor 
Sophy when her father finally abandoned his project of driving 
down to the seaside, originated in the knowledge that, but for the 
expectation of meeting with her on that particular day, Godfrey 
wey probably have proceeded to Melton until the end of the 


‘Directly he has to make sacrifices for me he will probably 
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hate me,’ thought this young lady, whose appellation signified 
‘Wisdom,’ and who seemed inclined occasionally to act up to 
her name, as she knitted away sadly at the unpredestined waist- 
coat. 

Hatred, perhaps, was rather too strong a term; but was 
not Godfrey, at any rate, utterly indifferent, and was not utter 
indifference, from him, almost as difficult to bear as hatred would 
have been? She knew, at least, that he could submit to being for 
many days where there was no chance whatever of meeting with 
her, whereas Thomas Hickathrift had never been able to tear him- 
self from her immediate vicinity ; but then, as Sterne has truly and 
pithily remarked, ‘It is the fate of mankind, too often, to seem 
insensible to what they may enjoy at the easiest rate.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


GopFrrey St. Cuair, however, did not go to Melton on the day 
after that which he confessed had brought with it a disappoint- 
ment. 

He had started upon his somewhat romantic expedition in 
higher spirits than he was wont to indulge in; for he had been 
educated to avoid all extremes, and an excessive buoyancy of mood 
appeared to him to be as unseemly as a morbid and unreasonable 
melancholy. Upon arriving at the town of Southerbourne, he had 
put up his horse, and loitered restlessly about the beach, throwing 
pebbles into the depths of the glittering waters, which, in the 
morning, were all aglare with light. But just as he had given up 
all hope of meeting with either Sophy or her father, the day 
clouded over, as no doubt it might have seemed to do even had the 
sun continued to shine. 

This was the same gloomy change which came on at Little 
Stillingfleet later on in the afternoon, when the gray sea-fog floated 
landward, just as Sophy and Tom Hickathrift were standing hand- 
in-hand by the black gate in the alder-wood; and as Godfrey rode 
home through the gathering mist towards the gray home of his 
fathers, he found it impossible to prevent some portion of the atmo- 
spheric depression from communicating itself to his well-regulated 
mind. 

There, straight before him, was the hoary wall of Kentish ‘ rag’ 
which encircled the southern side of Dallingridge Park, revered by 
him in his earliest childhood, as forming then the barrier rising 
between the Known and the Unknowable, the Seen and the Unseen, 
but seeming, as the years went on, to have become lower, and of 
less account. Above it, dwarfed by the perpetually-recurring sea- 
blasts, and leaning all in one direction, as though shrinking before 
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some invisible commander, the dark crests of the 
— be sadly in the mist, forming, like the trees he had 
watched from the cradle of his babyhood, profile after profile, each 
one seeming distinct and recognisable. He asked himself almost 
unconsciously, as he came thus within sight of his home, what it was 
that this gray wall encircled which made it seem so sacred to him, 
as though it had enclosed a treasure. He thought of the old house, 
his parents, the family-pictures ; and yet, somehow, although these 
were within it, he missed, involuntarily, something else. At this 
moment—no doubt occasioned by the condition of the atmosphere— 
a longing possessed him for home-ties which would be warmer, 
closer, more indissoluble—for memories, hopes, ambitions, such as 
he had never yet indulged in—for an aim in his life and a love in 
his heart ; for it now occurred to him that he was existing with- 
out either the one or the other, and he began to wonder incidentally 
whether any one would particularly care if his horse were to throw 
him at that moment and break his neck. 

As he entered the lodge-gate he was within sight of that lesser 
gate, opposite to the woodland stile, where he had waited for Abel 
Reynolds’s wagon in the old days; and the whole scene arose so 
vividly before him that, as he looked down the blank stretch of turn- 
pike-road, he almost expected to behold the weird figure of the 
little girl with her bare feet and floating elf-locks, as he had beheld 
it at that first meeting in his departed childhood. 

Such feelings as these taking possession of a young man, with- 
out for the moment either occupation or distraction, are not easily 
dispelled, and, by reason of them, Godfrey St. Clair entered his 
ancestral halls in what was, for him, a somewhat emotional state 
of mind. Ifthe home of his eccentric relatives at Little Stilling- 
fleet was altogether ‘scrambly’ and unconventional, reeking, as it 
were, with an unrestrained and unrestrainable spirit of Bohemian- 
ism—a philosopher, half-clad, in the sitting-room—a neuralgic 
Egyptian donkey-boy in the kitchen, whilst ‘ brats,’ cats, horses, 
and farm-stock seemed to be everywhere but in their proper places, 
at Dallingridge House all was order, decorum, and punctuality. 
Every clock upon the high marble chimneypieces was right to a 
second. The breakfast, luncheon, and dressing-bells followed regu- 
larly the example of the clocks; whilst the great booming gong, 
which sounded half over the park, was wont to inform the watchless 
wayfarer that it was half-past seven to a minute. Upon the two 
round marble tables in the large drawing-room, not a single book 
: was out of its place. No two chairs, nestling familiarly 
(ene told of cosy or confidential converse. The blinds were 
luda B to precisely the same height on the tall windows, the 

ere never pushed away from the chairs, the sofa-cushions 
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were unsquashed, and there were no untidy signs of feminine oger. 
pation in the form of worsted-balls or paint-boxes, as in the dray. 
ing-room at Little Stillingfleet. 

Mrs. St. Clair’s own private boudoir may, perhaps, have dis. 
played occasional traces of a polite and well-regulated dilletantism, 
Music-books were to be seen open before the pianoforte; some 
tapestry-work, half completed, stood upon a frame near the win. 
dow ; whilst a novel might, perhaps, be lying upon the sofa with a 
paper-knife protruding from its leaves. But as Godfrey rarely, if 
ever, ventured to enter this apartment uninvited, his early impres. 
sions were chiefly derived from the formal appearance of the larger 
reception-rooms. 

Upon the present occasion, after dismounting and entering the 
house, he crossed the entire length of the hall, meaning to go into 
the garden by the opposite door, when, on passing his mother’s 
sitting-room, which lay to the left, he heard an indistinct mur. 
mur of voices, and thinking that his father had perhaps repaired 
thither after his drive, he concluded that he might venture in him- 
self. , 

There were double doors to this apartment, and the movement 
of the outer one, which was ajar, was apparently unheard by the 
persons within; for, before making known to them his presence, 
Godfrey had involuntarily caught the following words, in Mrs. St. | 
Clair’s dulcet tones: : 

‘ Now do you wonder at my seeming want of affection ?’ | 

‘I do not,’ replied the person to whom she was appealing, ina — 
voice which resembled the winding of a mechanical toy; and, upon | 
- entering the room, the young man was somewhat surprised to find, | 
not his father, as he had expected, but Mr. Pettigrew. He and 
Mrs. St. Clair were seated rather close together over the fire, and, 
from the appearance of his mother’s eyes, Godfrey would almost 
have fancied that she had been weeping, could any spell have proved 
potent enough to move a woman seemingly so unemotional. Pet- 
tigrew, too, looked paler than usual, and, without taking any notice 
of the intruder, he made a dash at his hat. The Low-Church 
clergy had not in these days taken as yet to their flabby ‘ wide- 
awakes’ and unkempt beards, nor the more Ritualistic to shaven 
cheeks and the hideous inverted soup-plate with tassels (forerunner, 
peradventure, of the continental shovel-hat, which is really pictur- 
esque); so that the curate walked away in all the glories of ‘chim- 
neypot’ and mutton-chop whiskers, since it was under this dispen- | 
sation that he lived. ) 

At first Godfrey could not help feeling somewhat indignant that | 
Pettigrew, for whom his affection had not increased since his boy- 
hood, should be permitted to ensconce himself thus confidentially 
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‘n the cushioned chairs of this sacred chamber, which he (Godfrey) 
was so seldom privileged to enter, and perhaps something of this 
betrayed itself upon his countenance. But he had formed the habit 
of checking at once any thought which imputed the slightest sha- 
dow of blame to either of his parents, and he set about explaining, 
therefore, this mysterious interview to his mother’s advantage. He 
remembered to have heard that women—irreproachable wives and 
mothers—had occasionally possessed hidden sorrows, which they 
would confide to none but God and their priest ; and he commenced 
recalling to mind many historical instances wherein ladies who, with 
their husbands and sons, were described as distant and reserved, 
had yet been completely under the domination of the Church. An- 
other example was no doubt confronting him on the present occa- 
sion. Wonder of wonders! his mother tearful and embarrassed ! 
Pettigrew, too, apparently deeply affected ; doubtless she had just 
been confiding to her spiritual adviser some secret sorrow which 
oppressed her maternal heart. 

In consequence of the somewhat melting mood in which the 
young heir of Dallingridge found himself just then, a sudden ten- 
derness overflowed his whole being at the idea that, perhaps, his 
mother was secretly suffering. This apparent coldness, this seem- 
ingly unnecessary reserve, might be in reality nothing more than 
the studied reticence of a proud spirit unwilling to display its bleed- 
ing wounds to the multitude. 

‘What is it, mother?’ any other son would probably have in- 
quired ; and he might even have clasped in his filial arms the sorrow- 
ing and beautiful woman it was his good fortune to possess as a 
mother. But Godfrey had been trained up in other ways, and, had 
the impulse seized him, he would probably have considered it his 
duty to dismiss it. 

__ As they were standing thus, apparently both of them experienc- 
ing to some extent a sense of embarrassment, a new emotion sud- 
denly came to their relief. One of Mrs. St. Clair’s love-birds, 
which was allowed to fly about the room at will, as though for the 
express purpose of creating a diversion, even at the risk of its own 
life, walked cautiously out of its cage, looking as wise the while 
as Minerva’s owl, and flew deliberately into the fireplace, where it 
perched coquettishly upon one of the smouldering logs. 

, 0, look at ‘*Lou-lou’”!’ exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair anxiously. 

And if she is burnt, ‘ Picot” will be sure to die.’ 

Godfrey immediately went to the open cage, and took from it 
rie stains of hemp-seed; and after closing the door to prevent 
“ee catastrophes, he endeavoured, by holding them towards 
he ou, to attract her from her perilous position. Eve-like 

soon responded to the temptation; but in crossing a fiery 
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ravine, between two pieces of wood, one of her wings was severely 
burnt. 

‘ Poor little thing!’ cried Mrs. St. Clair, holding her favourite 
to her bosom, and caressing its bright-green plumage. 

Godfrey, too, began stroking the bird, and in so doing, he came 
in contact with the soft white hand of his mother. 

The wife of Erskine St. Clair could not now have been less than 
forty ; but she was still so beautiful a woman as to suggest the 
notion that she had discovered the elixir of perpetual youth ; and 
Godfrey, as he stood leaning over her, looking more at her than 
at the wounded love-bird, could not help thinking this. As he 
examined it closely, he perceived that not a single silver thread 
streaked the sleek masses of dark hair, which were coiled tightly 
round her neatly-shaped head ; her complexion was as blooming as 
that of a girl of eighteen; her long blue eyes were as bright as they 
had ever been; and, except that her face wore a somewhat harder 
and more set expression (as is often the case in after-life, where 
the features are almost faultlessly regular), she was but little 
changed since the days of her first youth. 

‘Poor little thing!’ Godfrey repeated, still smoothing the 
bright-green feathers. ‘And poor dear mother !’ he added, urged 
by he knew not what sudden movement of tenderness, as he retained 
the slender hand in his own. ‘ For I see that you are unhappy; 
and, bowing his head, he pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

Now, certainly, it was not the first time that he had done 
this, since the old days when she used to permit him to embrace 
her somewhere near the little shell-like ear, which was all she had 
ever presented to his boyish lips. But it was, perhaps, the first 
occasion upon which he had, as it were, unexpectedly and spon- 
taneously, at no given or fixed period of departure or home-coming 
—without excuse of birthday, holiday, or sacred festival—imprinted, 
thus suddenly and impulsively, a kiss upon his mother’s brow. 

Also, he was both wounded and astonished at the effect pro- 
duced upon her by his undue familiarity, although he was well 
aware that (as has been explained in one of the earlier chapters) 
the usually-existing maternal element had been left out of her cow- 
position. But it seemed to him now that this omission went even 
further than he had supposed; for she drew herself away from him 
suddenly, almost as though she had been stung by a serpent, whilst 
a strange expression came for a moment into her long blue eyes, 
not unlike that which passes through those of some feline creature 
just as it is about to spring. 

‘Pray don’t go through the form of kissing me!’ she remarked, 


in a tone of concentrated bitterness ; ‘ kissing is nearly always such 
a ridiculous farce !’ 
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Stung and shocked in his keenest sensibilities, the young man, 
too, hastily recoiled from such uncongenial contact, and passed out 
ofthe room into the garden. There, a sense of desolation, strangely 
at variance with his usually complacent mood, swept over his spirit, 
and for a while he did not himself know what peculiar form his fit 
of depression might take. Later on an uncontrollable longing 
after sympathy and affection gained possession of him; and betaking 
himself to the deserted library, he felt impelled, by a force too strong 
to be resisted, to sit down to the writing-table, where he wrote the 
following lines with one of the new quill-pens he found there : 

‘You were not at Southerbourne to-day, though I waited there 
until four o’clock. For God’s sake, let me see you to-morrow! I 
will wait in the hazel-copse, near to the oak-tree bench, between 
three and four.’ 

After pressing this brief note upon a sheet of virgin blotting- 
paper, he directed it to Sophy, and felt happier for the rest of the 
evening. 


CHAPTER XII. . 


Earty the next morning Godfrey received Sophy’s letter. It 
told him that he had been in her mind at any rate during the short 
time she was inditing it, though of course this thought might sug- 
gest itself at sight of the handwriting of the most indifferent of cor- 
respondents. But to Sophy Godfrey’s few hurried lines came like 
the blessed dew from heaven upon a flower that has been parched 
in the wilderness. It was brought to her as she was engaged with 
her prosaic knitting; and the warm blood rushed tumultuously to 
her cheeks as she eagerly devoured his words. 

One of Sophy’s greatest charms was, that she was preéminently 
sympathetic and appreciative of the feelings of others. Not only 
was she touched at the griefs and sufferings of which circumstances 
made her aware, but she could divine others less openly expressed, 
but existing nevertheless; and to her keen perception Godfrey’s 
letter appeared to be, what in reality it was, the almost involuntary 
cry of a wounded spirit. The tears came blindingly into her large 
eyes as she thought that he was unhappy; that he, unemotional, 
unsympathetic even, as he had sometimes seemed, had actually 
need of her; and with this an intense feeling of gratitude passed 
over her spirit towards the Great Creator of all things, whom she 
had never been taught to individualise or particularise, or to call by 


Hs name ‘Jah ;’ so that, looking towards the shrouded face of 
external Nature, she could only murmur in her heart panthe- 
istically. ; 


‘I thank you and bless you, woods and fields and floating 
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autumn clouds! He is in want of me; I may comfort him, and I 
am happy !’ 

But Godfrey, having, as the saying goes, ‘ slept’ upon his melt- 
ing mood, arrived at the trysting-place thoroughly steeled against 
his own emotions. The influence of early training is proverbially 
lasting. He had hitherto been accustomed to measure the force he 
should employ to defend, by the strength of that which he conceived 
would be likely to attack; and in this way he had succeeded in 
preserving a very creditable balance of moral power. Upon the 
present occasion he saw no reason why he should relinquish his 
system. 

All Sophy’s warm sympathy therefore, her gratitude to Heaven, 
and the superabundant vitality which she had brought with her to 
the tryst, seemed suddenly to receive a check when she encountered 
that ‘repose of Vere de Vere’ in which her cousin appeared to be 
perpetually shrouded ; and all her enthusiasm experiencing what she 
felt to be an undeserved and unexpected affront, she took refuge, as 
she generally did, in a kind of nervous and excitable prattle, to fill 
up the silences which were so long and formidable when Godfrey 
was fixing her, as it were, with his earnest dark eyes, and yet not 
adventuring a syllable. 

The Great Prophet had been staying with them again, she 
said, and she described the somewhat original dinner-party which 
had been given in his honour: the cooking of the felobs ; the 
amicable meeting of the two hostile guests; the dispute between 
the hitherto friendly disciples relative to the composition of the 
pillauf; and, finally, the departure of the seer. 

‘And I don’t suppose you would have known,’ she added, ‘ if 
you had met him upon his journey, that he was such a very remark- 
able man, and quite different from anybody else.’ 

‘And yet he evidently is,’ rejoined Godfrey, ‘ or you think so, 
which comes to the same thing. Were they all Orientals at your 
dinner ?” 

‘Not all of them. There were persons of several nations: an 
Trishman, a Dane, and an Italian Prince, who is an attaché. They 
were all very much interested in the Great Cause except the Prince, 
who seemed more inclined to laugh with me at the others.’ 

‘ Really ?’ remarked Godfrey somewhat sarcastically. ‘To laugh 
with you!’ 

‘Yes; and he was really amusing, for he talked of other things 
besides politics. One of his stories was rather funny.’ 

‘ What was it about ?’ inquired the young man contemptuously. 

Evidently he felt no love for this Italian Prince ! Sophy was 
glad of this, for some inexplicable reason, and she continued, speak- 
ing very fast, as though in order to keep up her own courage, 
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‘Well, it was the story of an adventure of his own—for some 
people have adventures, you know—some romantic people like 
them, and are on the look-out for them,’ she added, in a marked 


tone. ; 
‘T suppose you mean that I am neither romantic nor adyen- 


turous: however, go on.’ 

‘Well, then,’ continued Sophy, smarting a little under this 
command to procecd, ‘ after dinner my father made some allusion to 
Scotland, having, like your father, Scotch blood, and being very 
proud of it ; and it so happened that, just at that moment, Janus, 
our maid, brought round a salad, in which there were some hard- 


boiled eggs, and the Prince said that this reminded him of an 


adventure which once happened to him. Father never drinks any- 
thing except water, but I noticed that the Prince filled up his 
class very often with wine. .. .’ 

‘And this anecdote, I suppose, was the result. Well ?’ 

‘He then told us,’ continued Sophy, pleased to have pitched 
upon a subject which was thoroughly impersonal, ‘ that once, when 
he was travelling, some years ago, in Scotland, a lady, who lived in 
an enormous castle, fell desperately in love with him.’ 

‘How like a foreigner, to boast about women!’ exclaimed God- 
frey indignantly. ‘I daresay he fell in love with her!” 

‘No, that was the worst of it: he didn’t care nearly so much.’ 

‘Ugh!’ muttered the young man, with an expression of disgust. 

‘But unfortunately,’ Sophy went on, ‘ this lady was married to 
some one else; a very disagreeable, jealous, ugly kind of person, 
and quite old; but she managed to smuggle the Prince into the 
castle somehow without his knowing it, where she hid him away 
in a lumber-room in a distant turret for a fortnight, and fed him 
every evening with hard-boiled eggs.’ 

‘And you actually believed him ?’ inquired Godfrey, espousing 
the cause of the Scotch chételaine with apparent warmth. 

‘I believed him,’ answered Sophy, ‘ because he told us it was 
perfectly true. She used to come and see him every evening, it 
seems, after dark, bringing him these hard-boiled eggs in her 
pocket. The first day he was so dreadfully hungry that he ate 
them all, on the next he didn’t like them so much, on the third 
day he wasn’t at all inclined for them, and at last he took such a 
disgust to them and to the poor lady that he said he had never 
since been able to think without horror of either Scotland, Scotch 
ladies, or hard-boiled eggs.’ 

7 en Whole story was probably a lie,’ said Godfrey, who seemed 

me phy ™ be full of deeply-rooted national prejudice. ‘A beastly 
gner will say anything.’ 

It’s very narrow-minded,’ she replied, glad, at any rate, to see 
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her imperturbable kinsman in some way moved, ‘to speak of all 
foreigners as ‘ beastly.”’ It’s the regular ‘‘ roast-beef-of-old-Eng- 
land” cant and claptrap; it means nothing, except that the person 
who says it is ignorant and doesn’t know foreigners a bit.’ 

‘I wish you didn’t know quite so much of them, with all my 
heart,’ rejoined the young man, with a sigh, which was more angry 
than sad. ‘And I wish your father wouldn’t let you listen to their 
boasting, lying, blackguardly, after-dinner stories; they’re not fit 
for you to hear.’ 

‘Knowledge is power,’ answered Sophy, with a wave of the 
hand. ‘The more one knows, the better one can distinguish be- 
tween good and evil. It’s the people who know little who always 
fly out against what seems to them to be wrong; and they do this 
because they don’t know the difference between wickedness and 
folly, being too stupid.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Godfrey, smiling at her warmth. 

She had hoped, at least, that he would have been angry. 

‘I daresay the story mayn’t have been true,’ she continued, 
with renewed courage; ‘but, at any rate, it was amusing. It made 
one feel, too, that there are people in the world who let themselves 
go and say too much, as well as people who seem to count ten be- 
fore every sentence, and weigh every word.’ 

‘I wish, Sophy,’ remarked Godfrey thoughtfully, ‘that you 
could like things and people more because they were great and good 
and true than because they were amusing and out of the common. 
At first sight your originality is a great charm, I admit; but, some- 
how, after knowing you well, one feels that it’s rather a blemish. 
There are times when one almost wishes you were more like other 
people.’ 

‘And I should like you a great deal better too, if you weren't 
so dreadfully ‘‘eut and dried,’’’ she answered, with sudden reckless- 
ness, feeling that to quarrel, even, would be better than to go on 
for ever without moving either backward or forward. ‘I wish you'd 
sometimes speak out and let me know what you are, for nowl 
really don’t in the least know; you seem to be a follower of that 
man who said that speech was given us to conceal our thoughts, or 
like a person perpetually dancing a Court minuet in the reign of 
Louis Quatorze.’ 

‘And what would you have me dance?’ demanded her cousit, 
smiling. ‘ An Irish jig ?’ 

‘Yes; if it was an honest merry kind of jig,’ said Sophy, seem- 
ing to become inspired with sudden energy. ‘But a premeditated 
sarcastic kind of jig is quite as wearisome as any other stilted and 
affected sort of dance. Be yourself, and let me see what you are 
made of. Take off your mask! 
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As she uttered these words she looked her companion straight 
‘n the face, and she fancied that he quailed beneath her glance. 
She was playing a desperate game, and she knew it. For the first 
time she was addressing one, to whom she had unconsciously looked 
up as to a god, as if he had been an ordinary mortal ; and though 
she was shocked herself at her own temerity, some malicious demon 
seemed to be pushing her on to the last extremity of imperti- 

ce. 

_ ‘You are very severe upon me,’ returned Godfrey, without rais- 
ing his eyes; ‘and yet I don’t know what I can have done to make 
you so angry.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ she went on unreasonably. ‘I can’t explain exactly 
why I am angry with you, but the very fact that I feel so shows me 
that you are somehow in the wrong; and to-day I am brave, and 
ean tell you so. Generally I am so afraid of you that I daren’t 
speak openly to you, as I do to others.’ 

‘What is my offence ?? demanded Godfrey sadly. He had, at 
any rate, taken her words seriously. : 

‘Your offence is, that your reserve wounds me,’ answered Sophy 
desperately. ‘It’s like a reproach to me for my impulsiveness. I 
feel hoydenish and gushing always when I’m with you; and you 
seem to try and make me feel more so. Besides, I want to know 
you... . Father says, if one scratches a Russian one finds the 
Tartar ; and he says he likes what’s underneath better than what’s 
at the top, and perhaps it might be the same with you; so do let 
me know what you really are—don’t seem always like the man with 
the iron mask !’ 

‘Perhaps I should be worse than you think,’ he answered. 
‘Surely self-control can never be unwise ?’ 

‘I hope, indeed, that you are worse!’ exclaimed Sophy, the 
tears coming into her eyes ; ‘ for then you would seem more like 
an equal.’ 

‘Dear Sophy,’ said he, coming nearer to her, and looking at 
her earnestly and reproachfully, ‘ what can you possibly mean ?’ 

Sophy never afterwards knew what it was which induced her at 
this moment to think of the great Hickathrift ring of betrothal, as 
of a talisman which might invest its wearer with dignity and honour. 
Perhaps she was urged on by the same persistent demon who had 
ae tempted her to reproach, without reason, the being she 
— most in the world. Be this how it may, she drew off her 
ite and passed her hand carefully through her hair, holding it in 
position as to display the hereditary jewel to her young kins- 


‘What a quaint old ring!’ h ini 
gi he exclaimed, suddenly gaining pos- 
Session of her ungloved hand. ‘Is it Oriental ?’ -_ = 
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‘No; but that’s just what I thought it was at first. Isn’t it 
quite like the window of a little mosque ?’ 

‘T never saw a mosque,’ replied her cousin. ‘ Was it given 
you by the Great Prophet ?’ 

‘No; it was given me by Tom Hickathrift. It’s the ring with 
which all the ladies of his family have been engaged.’ 

She had played her trump-card recklessly and desperately ; and 
she now waited, breathless and empty-handed, for the result. This 
was even more noticeable than she had dared to anticipate. Her 
cousin’s face became suddenly overspread with an ashen pallor, as 
he exclaimed bitterly, 

‘So you are engaged to be married to Hickathrift ? I thought 
so!’ And from his countenance it seemed as though it would 
have relieved him to have made use of some forcible expression, ag 
what Sophy called ‘a reining-in look’ was very strongly marked 
upon it. 

‘No, I’m not,’ she faltered, flattered and yet frightened at see- 
ing him so moved. 

‘But he has proposed to you! He has asked you to be his 
wife ; and you have allowed him to put this hideous thing upon your 
finger !’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Sophy, in a trembling voice. ‘ Just now you 
said it was a quaint old ring.’ 

‘That was before I knew. And what did you say when he pro- 
posed to you? ‘‘ Yes,” of course ?’ 

‘I neither said ‘‘ yes” nor ‘‘no,”’ answered Sophy, looking 
down at the ring. And, indeed, this came very near to the truth. 

‘And what made you do that?’ asked Godfrey; ‘you, who 
pride yourself upon being open and natural and aboveboard—you, 
who taunt me because I don’t wear my heart upon my sleeve ?” 

‘ J—I—shall never marry him,’ said Sophy, trembling all over, 
and fairly alarmed now at the result of her indiscretion. 

‘Then why not tell him so? But no—you are playing with 
him instead, in order to lead him on, and make him all the more 
eager to marry you—that is very like a woman, but not a woman 
such as I had hoped that you were. Well, at any rate, we shall 
be neighbours !’ And turning aside, he began to vent his irritation 
upon an inoffensive bramble-bush, flicking its red leaves into rib- 
bons with his stick. 


‘I meant nothing. I feel for him as if he was my brother. I 
don’t love him enough to marry him.’ 

‘Then why make him think that you do ? asked Godfrey, with 
warmth. ‘Why try to make me think so? and why offend my 
eyes by wearing this hideous thing? Take it off!’ Yielding to 
an incontrollable impulse, he seized hold of her hand before she 
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had time to resist him, and, drawing off the great Hickathrift ring, 
which was so loose that the difficulty from the first had been how 
to keep it on, he flung it with all his might into the tangled midst 
of the adjoining hazel-copse. Sophy heard a ‘ click,’ as though it 
had struck against the circular bench which surrounded the trunk 
of the gnarled oak-tree ; but, even with this clue to its where- 
abouts, she felt there was no certainty that she should ever re- 
over it. 

‘O Godfrey!’ she exclaimed, terrified at such unexpected vio- 
lence. ‘Please, please don’t! It’s their family ring of betrothal 
—it really is! What shall Ido? Whatever can I say to Tom ?’ 

‘You can say this to him: that J, your kinsman, bearing your 
name, and feeling in some measure responsible for your actions, flung 
away, ina moment of anger and disappointment, what seemed to me 
a sham—a hideous gewgaw set upon your finger to deceive two 
people, who, being both of them honest men, deserve fair play !’ 

Sophy was now pale, terrified, and repentant; but Godfrey 
continued mercilessly, still speaking as though from a pinnacle, 

‘If I have for once given way to violence in your presence, for- 
give me, and remember that you had begun by taunting me with 
my reserve, which, to you, seemed to imply a want of candour. 
Who knows, however, if, after all, I may not be the more candid of 
us two? —the more easily deceived, perhaps? Thank God, if 1 
am not; for I would rather be offended with my own shoricomings 
than with yours !’ 

‘I know I have heaps of defects,’ faltered poor Sophy. ‘ When 
did I ever pretend to be perfect ?’ 

‘There are many defects which have in them nothing to offend, 
the result of youth and inexperience alone ; with these no one could 
justly reproach you. But try, dear Sophy, never to stoop to arts 
for which you may one day blush. I ask you this before I leave 
you—for some time, perhaps. Above all, if you desire to gain the 
love of others, and to retain your own self-respect, you, who are so 
beautiful, and who possess so much to make you lovable, do not 
condescend to set off one man against another—l' wn pour entrainer 
l'autre, as some of your foreign friends might express it. Leave 
that to women who can please in no other way. Good-bye.’ 

He held out his hand, as it seemed to her, almost parentally, 
vaulted over the low wooden fence, and was gone. ‘This was, per- 

aps, Somewhat high-flown language for a young man who was not 
: : Hiree-and-twenty ; but wisdom is not so much a matter of years 
we —— and Godfrey, having thought, read, and reasoned 
ie. a great many older men, could no longer converse like a 


Sophy remained, stupefied and bewildered, watching him until 
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he was out of sight; but he strode on, without once looking back, 
flicking at everything that came in his way with his cane. He 
thought it strange afterwards that, feeling as he did, he should 
have whistled on his way home; but there is a kind of whistling 
which proceeds more from a perturbed spirit than from lightness of 
heart, so that this need not be taken as a sign that he was altoge. 
ther unmoved ; for, if his own words had left his young cousin in a 
state of blank despair and consternation, her imperative and unex. 
pected ‘ Take off your mask!’ had also affected him considerably, 
and led him to encourage rather than subdue the unusual fit of 
recklessness which he felt was upon him. 

Whistling still, he entered the house; and hearing sounds of 
music proceeding from his mother’s boudoir, he walked boldly in, 
never pausing this time to ‘wipe his boots,’ either in spirit or in deed, 
He was desirous of making a communication to his father; but he 
found he was not there. His mother and Mr. Pettigrew were 
seated near to the pianoforte, with an open music-book in front of 
them. Mr. St. Clair, he was informed, had just gone into his 
study to rest before dinner, and had desired that he should not 
be disturbed. 

‘Mr. Pettigrew and I were just trying over that anthem in C,’ 
explained Mrs. St. Clair, in accents mere conciliatory than she 
was wont to address to her son. 

‘Q, were you!’ he answered, with a manner which caused her 
to look up suddenly, slightly elevating her regular eyebrows; and 
passing out of the room without another word, he strode up to his 
bedchamber, banging the door after him as he entered it, so that 
it reéchoed through the length and breadth of the house. 


(To be continued.) 
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OPEN-AIR ENTERTAIN MENT. 








































ACTING IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Tuer is a well-known story of a veteran whip in the old coaching 
days, on the London and Norwich road, who, during a professional 
career of five-and-twenty years, only once took a holiday. Even 
that he did by no means spontaneously. The necessity of a brief 
span of rest and refreshment was enforced upon him by his 
employers, and he obeyed the letter, if not the spirit, of the com- 
mand. But the manner in which he elected to spend his holiday 
was remarkable. He straightway engaged for six days in succession ~ 
the box-seat of the coach which he was himself in the habit of 
driving, and which, during the period of his compulsory inactivity, 
was to be intrusted to a substitute. This anecdote combines the 
advantage of historic accuracy with that of a happily symbolical 
suggestiveness. In a sense, the majority of pleasure-seekers re- 
semble this doggedly enthusiastic coachman. He changed his 
occupation, but he did not change the scene. In most cases the 
conditions are exactly reversed, and the scene is changed; but the 
occupation, or rather the interest which centres in that occupation, 
isnot. It is tolerably certain that an actor or actress who spent 
a week’s furlough in London or Paris would, of his or her deliberate 
choice and preference, go nightly to the theatre. It is equally cer- 
tain that the journalist who went upon a month’s holiday excursion 
in some comparatively remote region of the earth would read every 
newspaper he came across. There is not the slightest doubt that 
if two members of the House of Commons met in a sequestered 
Valley of Switzerland, they would incontinently begin to talk poli- 
tics. Ifa brace of barristers were canoeing up the Danube, they 
would assuredly launch out into legal shop ; and if two spinsters of 
an uncertain age were by some freak of chance to find themselves on 
ee of Parnassus or Ararat, they would inevitably discuss 
“ne nee of all this is summed up in the Horatian question, 
fae oe ses Fy quoque fugit ? . A bishop or other ecclesiastic 
cen “" ed Church, filled with a due sense of the dignity of 
a. “ ip, 18 equally a bishop, dean, archdeacon, beneficed 
hes — “ern curate, as the case may be, in private life. If 
pean y lvine in a company of country-house guests, he will 
aps, on Senden ¢ grace at dinner, to officiate at prayers, and, per- 
, y to deliver a little discourse in the evening. The 


Conversation in his immediate neighbourhood will be studiously 
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pitched in a clerical key, and garnished with frequent allusions to the 
Guardian. The same kind of thing traverses our whole sgocig] 
system. If three or four enthusiastic cricketers happen to be 
staying in a secluded Cambrian or Cumbrian hamlet, they insist 
upon teaching the natives their favourite game, or gratifying them 
with exhibitions of their own prowess; and as for the votaries of 
lawn-tennis, wherever two or three of these are gathered together 
the net is sure to be set up, and the balls produced. The ruling 
passion is not stronger nor more ubiquitous in its manifestation in 
the case of actors and actresses than of other people who are de- 
voted to their profession, or who have hobbies, or crotchets, or 
crazes, while it is certainly exhibited in a more pleasant and a 
more profitable manner. Life in some districts of the Engadine 
is exceedingly healthful and invigorating, but is apt to be a trifle 
dull. It is, therefore, a Heaven-sent relief to discover that there 
is a church which wants repairing, or a school that would be the 
better for a small endowment. Given this, and given also the pre- 
sence of two or three distinguished members of the theatrical pro- 
fession, as well as of one or two accomplished and indefatigable 
amateurs, and the place is sure to be enlivened by a little agree- 
able entertainment. And here it must be allowed our dramatic 
artistes show an amount of good-nature which is by no means 
universal among those who live to please the public. Operatic 
singers have the strongest objection to ‘ oblige,’ except when they 
do so professionally. There is, of course, a reason for this: the 
voice is a delicate organ, and may be easily overstrained. But the 
brightest ornaments of the dramatic stage are always willing and 
glad to give their services gratuitously on such occasions as these. 
What could be more agreeable than Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s little 
performance at Pontresina, or what a more graceful evidence ofa 
wish to give pleasure to others than Madame Modjeska’s imperso- 
nation of Juliet in the neighbourhood of the Land’s End ? 

But the gentlemen and ladies of the profession have a satis- 
factory capacity for other kinds of holiday enjoyment than those 
which recall their nightly labours. I have seen a popular ornament 
of modern comedy, when staying in a country house by the river- 
side, pass whole days clad in white flannel, absorbed, heart and soul, 
in boating and in lawn-tennis. From the illustration which accom- 
panies these remarks some idea may be formed of the manner 2 
which the followers of Thespis enjoy the ‘green refreshment’ of 
groves and lawns. And, as a matter of fact, they have more 
of this enjoyment than most other people. The garden-parties, 
which have become so marvellously popular during the last two of 
three years, are very often organised with a special eye to the com 
venience and comfort of some of the most sparkling of our actresses: 
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DOOMED. 


I rHovaut I stood at the door of heaven ; 
But, ah me! I found, too late, 

When the opened door had admittance given, 
I had knocked at perdition’s gate ! 


I listened a while, and I thought to hear 
The music of heavenly choirs ; 

But, alas, there fell on my startled ear 
The roar of infernal fires! 


I thought to bathe in seraphic light, 
And gladly my free soul came; 
But, woe, for the bitter burning blight, 
I leaped into scorching flame! 


and the circumstances under which the festivity 
They inhale deep draughts of fresh air, and 
ore of oxygen which is the best of all prophylactics 
ng influences of the heated atmosphere of the 
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FOLLOWING THE BRUSH. 


By Peter WILTHEW. 


Let us start fair, and have it clearly understood to begin with, that 
this is not intended to be a sporting article. The brush referred to 
has nothing whatever to do with a fox, nor is the word ‘ following’ 
used in the sense of following a calling, as it might be in the way 
of following a profession or trade. No. Imean by the title simply 
going forth into the open in this pleasant weather with a sketcher 
from Nature, and following his brush for a while, as he pursues his 
quarry—the picturesque. In this way only is there anything ofa 
sporting character in what I am going to say; but if we can make 
up our minds to accept the fact that sketching from Nature is very 
fine sport indeed, and can regard the hunt for paintable subjects as 
a highly exciting and amusing occupation, why, then, this article 
will be sporting to the backbone. There is no need either for us 
to possess any great executive skill, or, indeed, any at all, to reap 
an infinite amount of enjoyment and delight from the mere con- 
panionship of a landscape-painter in the field. If we have anything 
like a moderate love for the beauties of Nature, and are fond of the 
country, I maintain that there is no happier or more certain way of 
getting initiated into the mysteries of the one or of enjoying the 
other than by sitting patiently at his elbow for an hour or two. 


Only to watch the method by which an able artist fixes upon bis | 


canvas or paper the counterfeit presentment of the scene or object 
before which he sits him down upon his camp-stool, is in itself at all 
times interesting. But, apart from his mere skill in the manipulation 
of the materials, we must derive an infinite knowledge of things m 
Nature by the continual comparison of what the painter is doing with 
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what he is looking at, a knowledge of a host of small and exquisitely | 


beautiful facts hitherto undreamt of in cur philosophy, and which are 
almost certain to be overlooked by the mere casual observer. Under 
the guidance of the artist’s more educated and scrutinising eye we may 
learn almost a new language, and shall be surprised at his discovering 
in the most unpromising regions matter sufficient to make scores of 


pictures from. The way in which he can turn the simplest combi- : 
nations of trifling objects to account, and evolve from them exquisite | 


harmonies and contrasts, is not the least of the pleasures to be 
extracted from his companionship, to say nothing, as I have hinted, 
of the insight it gives us of things hitherto unknown. If it be ow 
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crience of the kind, the result will be similar to what one 
could imagine would be the effect on a blind man who had suddenly 
recovered his sight. Moreover, when once we are put upon the 
alert, and have received our first lesson, as it were, in looking and 
observing, we shall be for ever at it; and, because we can see so 
much ourselves, shall be quite amazed that others can see so little, 
precisely as a youngster, who, having just learned to swim, wonders, 
because be can float so easily, how it is that anybody ever gets 
drowned. 

To the sportsman, accustomed to rattle across country on his 
clever weight-carrier, or to tramp over stubble, turnips, or heather, 
or even to the fisherman, whipping the pools and courses of the 
salmon river or trout stream, the quiescent occupation of the painter 
may at first seem dull and unexciting. Their notions of the uses 
to which can be put fallow and mead, woodland and copse, river and 
down, and all the rest of the lovely items which make up a land- 
scape, are extremely limited. Familiar only with rural districts, as 
regions favourable to sport or for purposes associated with agricultural 
interests, they may be regarded as people who scarcely get half their 
fill out of the feast that is set before them. As Englishmen, of 
course they love the open. No nationality derives keener enjoyment 
from fresh air and the more obvious advantages offered by an out- 
door life than does the British, albeit the climate of the ‘ tight little 
island’ obliges its inhabitants to spend a heavy balance of their 
time indoors. But I am afraid it is only a small minority who 
really extract the full extent of joy which mere existence beneath 
the ‘blue unclouded’ should afford. To the great bulk of mankind 
Nature is a sealed book, at least in her refinements and subtler 
beauties ; and to such I would say, Look about you more, and now 
and then—particularly at times when horse and hound, rod and gun 
are out of season—follow the brush of our friend Dick Tinto, the 
landscape-painter. You will find it good sport, and himself, as a 
rule, a good fellow, ready to smoke a pipe with you, and generally 
pete of talking on all topics pertaining to rural life. For the 
ane sod a is oe any to acquire some mastery over the 
tite. 56 —— i - as comes within the legitimate scope 
shies ae . — 0 ac to learn to draw accurately his cows 
wate = ae er living accessories of his picture, and ten to 
ne almost qualified to give you a lecture on compara- 
by the | omy, so learned is he in breeds. He can converse with you 
sin eo he! the paintability of short-horns, south-downs, brood- 
“an ea i and the rest of the Species and varieties that 
ing their action a as he wanders after them, watching and study- 
from this braw 2 persistent change of position. Apart, however, 

ch of his art, it is his pursuit of what I call the land- 
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scape proper in which you will chiefly discover the attraction 
novelty. His rendering of trees, grass, herbage, sky, clouds, ang 
water it is which will unbutton your eyebrows and open up the wop. 
ders of Nature for you, and in the simplest fashion offer you pleasant 
occupation for many an odd idle moment, which at present you cay 
do nothing with, and which hangs heavy on hand. But if yoy 
can loll over a gate with a cigar, and look with educated eyes int 
that waving field of wheat, at the edge of which Tinto has set w 
his easel, and will watch the rapid course of his dexterous brush, ag 
it sweeps to and fro over his fleecy cloud-flecked sky, or across the 
undulations of that purple distance, melting into the tender opal, 
or dodges in and out cleverly amongst the intricacies of hill and 


dale, hedgerow and foreground, you will be amazed at the flight of | 


time. 

When you are obliged to leave Reynard at peace, I maintain you 
can discover no better substitute for his brush than that of ow 
painter. Away with him, then, and when he has completed his 
sketch in the cornfield, or has advanced it as far for one morning as 
the westering sun will permit, go down with him to the banks of 
the river. Here, perhaps, he may have what he calls an afternoon 
subject in hand, and you shall see in his treatment of it much more 
than a mere spot whence a fly may be advantageously thrown or a 
rat routed out of a hole. As the evening glow overspreads the 























scene, you will, if you have any sense of colour in your soul, be fain | 
to admit that the ‘pink’ which so sets off your stalwart figure in | 
November is somewhat exceeded in glory by the mantle of a kindred | 
hue with which the sunset bedecks all it touches in autumn. Look | 
how it comes streaming across that ‘league of grass browsed by deep: | 


uddered kine,’ tipping with gold the cluster of tall bulrushes by the 
river’s brink, and casting into purple shade the ‘lazy lilies’ floating 
among their green, flat, salver-like leaves in the backwater. Yonder 
group of wych elms and those lines of pollard willows are beginning 
to come under the influence of the melting rays, their lengthening 


shadows falling athwart the red-roofed farmstead and the ricks, | 


whilst the slow broad stream mirrors on its surface a wondrously 
accurate reflection of the picture. But for the swallows as they 
skim and fly, starting here and there a silver flaw across the glassy 
water’s face, it seems that farm and trees and bank and sky have 
as much substance in this, their counterfeit, as they have in thel 
solid reality. Dick Tinto has been waiting for this effect, and, with 
his canvas or sketching-block prepared with a previous careful 
drawing of the facts, now whips in the colour, roughly and hur: 


riedly, it may be, but withal so cleverly that the result is ® | 


though a magician had waved his wand rather than a common mortal 
his sable-haired brush. 
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To say that you are not interested in watching such a tour de 
force would be to do an injustice to the lowest capacity. Even 
( 


‘Hodae there, who has slouched up in his smock-frock, and stands 


leaning on his pitchfork looking verona shoulder, has — 
absorbed, and grinningly admits that ‘ it 8 wondr’us prutty, sure-ly. 
Lucky, however, will you be if you meet with no greater interruption 
than Hodge; for do not forget that the landscape-painter in the 
field, despite his pleasurable life, undergoes an infinitude of trials, 
troubles, and vexations in his pursuit of the picturesque. Hodge 
on this occasion happens to be a quiet respectful man ; but there 
are times when humanity presents itself as a disturbing influence 
in many a worse shape. Of these, amongst a host, perhaps the 
most terrible is the crowd of unruly school-children, just released, 
and whose shrieking presence may become overwhelming. ‘ The 
man a-drawin’ there,’ as they call Dick Tinto, offers fair game for 
their juvenile develries at all times wherever they sight him. If, 
too, you shall sit beside him here in this pleasant place, while he 
works out the remainder of the lovely evening light, you may expe- 
rience another very malignant species of irritant to which sketching 
from Nature subjects its votaries. You may light your pipe and 
smoke yourself half stupid, but you will fail to keep at bay the 
cloud of midges which has gradually filled the tranquil air. The 
myriad stinging atomies encompass you like a tight-fitting 
garment. You cannot escape them, for the very atmosphere is 
midge. You may wave your hands and arms to and fro like a 
distracted windmill, you may commit the most frantic gyrations, 
you may perform the wildest of war-dances, and crush thousands 
with each movement, but it makes no difference—they go on sting- 
ing and biting and blinding you; they get into your ears, your 
nostrils, your mouth, your eyes, punishing to madness any exposed 
(and sometimes many an unexposed) piece of flesh. When once 
the midge takes the field—or rather the air—in force, it is all up 
with Tinto and his sketch; he is bound to give over; and it must 
be admitted that the sooner he retreats to a high and dry breezy 
bit of ground the better. There are moments and positions, of 
course, when and where there is little actual enjoyment of the 
dolce fur niente character to be got either by the artist or his 
friend, and when work becomes a struggle against the elements and 
a thousand and one adverse influences. But in the main the quiet 
happy times, when all goes smooth and well, are those which live 
prominently in the memory, and stamp this pursuit of the picturesque 
ws that attractiveness which all who love Nature must feel. As 
es direful suffering and pain become obliterated on restoration 
shrink ram do the disagreeables of the landscape-painter’s calling 

© insignificance when weighed against its fascinations, 
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its pleasures, and successes. So never mind! By the ney 
morning the ‘ pimpular’ condition in which Richard Tinto went tp 
bed has subsided ; a strong solution of alum-water will have restore 
his epidermis to its normal state; and the work of the previong 
evening, by the river’s bank, can be examined at leisure, and with 
what complacency he can muster. ‘Tinto, if he be honest, vill 
confess that it falls far short of what he had hoped. His ag. 
pirations, if he be a true artist, have gone far ahead of what he 
has accomplished. He sees a thousand flaws and shortcomings 
which his friend’s less tutored eye fails to detect. But these act 
only as spurs to renewed exertions ; and he will shoulder his traps, 
and be off, light-hearted as ever, once more to capture some new 
beauties which he has marked down—this time, perhaps, by the 
shore, where he is bent on chasing ‘the ebbing Neptune,’ and study. 


ing the curling waves, the sandy pools, rocky reefs, and beetling | 
cliffs. Or maybe he will devote his energies to the ‘ picturesque | 
lumber of the shore,’ and the fishing-boats nestling round about the | 
rough pier-protected little port just beyond that tall headland to the | 


west. Follow him there, and you shall see him much in his element. 
‘ Hail-fellow-well-met’ he will be with the honest sturdy natives, 
and well beloved by them for his frank, fearless, cheery manner 


—familiar with their ways and calling, ready to haul on to a rope or | 
ply an oar, and, as a means of studying the action of big seas, glad | 


to go out with them in their stiff luggers a-trawling o’ nights, as 
Turner did. Just as Tinto makes it part of his business to under- 


stand the lie of the land, and the characteristics and habits of the 


rural country people amongst whom his lines are of necessity some- 


times cast, so does he by choice go in for knowing all about boats | 
and fishermen when it pleases his somewhat vagrant fancy to take | 
up with subjects marine ; for he is cosmopolitan, and his wide expe: | 
rience of men and manners in regions beyond the reach or inclint | 


tions of most of us is not the least of the charms which surrounl 
his life outside, as it were—the mere pursuit of his profession. 
Very humorous too, now and again, is some of this same experience 


An account of the odd people ‘he meets, of the strange things thst | 





happen to him, of the queer remarks he overhears, of the cowl | 
comments on ws work, or the gratuitous and not always too flatter | 


ing criticisms which it evokes, would, if faithfully recorded, make 
the diary of most artists an inexhaustible treasury of amusidy 


reading. There is no limit to the comicality, eccentricity, ant | 


originality he comes across—no limit to the amazement, even susp" | 
cion and fear, which some of your painter’s proceedings create 2 | 
neighbourhoods unaccustomed to his presence. Poor John Leet! 
has given many a graphic illustration of the drolleries incidental ¥ | 
the landscape-painter’s or sketcher’s career; and since his tit | 
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they have been faithfully handed down, as everybody knows, from 
time to time in our Charivari, by that inimitable draftsman, Charles 
Keene. Each and all have been founded on fact; for no extrava- 
ance, absurdity, or idiotey which he has portrayed can exceed the 
truth, as everybody will admit who has ever followed the brush of 
Dick Tinto. 
The human element, however, does not enter into his pursuit 
much from the comic side; it is, of course, from the picturesque 
that he has chiefly to deal with it, and to seek its aid in his own 
more proper province. Nevertheless, at the same time he is ready, as 
an able-bodied man of the world, to take his share in a game at 
cricket on the village-green, when stiff and tired of sitting on that 
cramped camp-stool ; and by the same token, as I have said, is he 
ready to go boating and fishing, when the coast becomes his happy 
hunting-ground. And happy he is in most cases, wherever we find 
him; as how can he well be otherwise, seeing the life he leads, 
healthy, hearty, intellectual ? With his mind and body alike kept 
always on the alert, he surely sets an example which, if we cannot 
do more than follow at a distance and as mere lookers-on, is, at 
least, worth regarding with attention and interest. Indeed, it is 
seldom that any of us catch sight of the landscape-painter’s white 
umbrella in the midst of a fair prospect, or established before any 
rural and picturesque subject, but what we are drawn irresistibly 
towards him. And so I would say, without bothering or boring him 
or interfering with his work, cultivate his acquaintance ; follow his 
brush when you have a chance, sitting humbly and silently at his 
elbow, and learning, at least, to look. Tinto, at home or abroad, 
amongst the Cumberland fells or the Scotch moors, amidst Alpine 
passes or picturesque towns and ruins, in Italian vineyards or 
Kentish hop-gardens—by sea, lake, or river, wood, down, or 
orchard—presents an attractive spectacle, exciting more or less 
envy, and making many of us wish that we could go and do likewise. 
































































MENTAL MIST. 
By P. D. Eyre. 





Our didactic pessimists have of late preached themselves hoarse 
with diatribes against the deadly danger of social shams. We are 
urged, with forebodings of nameless horrors awaiting society if it 
neglect the ‘warning voice,’ to see the thing as it really is. Op 
one side we are admonished, in the dulcet accents of professorial 
pity, more in sorrow than in anger, that we need Hellenic light ; on 
another, by a doughty champion of the reign of law, in tones not 
wanting in a certain blatant energy, we are incited to strive to attain 
a scientific grasp of things; while a third despairs of the republic 
because our art is vague and our ideals commercial and vulgar, 
The jeremiads do not make society wince. Cleon’s strictures on 
the failings of his countrymen do not seem to have undermined his 
demagogic popularity ; nor do our social offenders mend their ways, 
Perhaps the warnings of the social censors become monotonous; or, 
like calcareous wells, not only fail to wear away the stone with the 
proverbial drop, but transform a previously porous surface into a 
hardened stalagmite. Far from bewailing itself as a miserable 
sinner, the world looks wistfully back to the prescientific simplicity 
of an undiscriminative unsceptical age, when as yet Preeraphaelites 
were not, and the truth-seeker had not arisen to trouble us. There 
was much that was natural, if not justifiable, in the irritation of 
those long-suffering men of Athens, who were, historical critics tell 
us, guilty of judicial murder in condemning Socrates. As plain- 
spoken as he was plain-visaged, he gratuitously persisted in accost- 
ing complaisant citizens in the streets, and, after an irrelevant 
cross-examination, assured them, with unmetaphorical bluntness, 
that they did not know what they talked about, and that honesty 
was impossible unless one knew what honesty was. Analysis, defini- 
tion, classification, and the other countless stereotyping processes 
in the logician’s method are, in fact, useless to meet the vagueness 
of popular criticism ; and endless logomachies and much cumbrous 
philosophising would have been gratefully saved us if theorists from 
the Peripatetics of the Lyceum to the critics in the Victorian Review 
had recognised haze as an important and necessary condition 
mental organisation. In the world of mind, no less than the world 
of matter, the outlines need mist and atmosphere. If much is 
gained by scientific accuracy of mental grasp, still more, or at least 
as much, is lost. Hard-and-fast lines suit the engraver, but the 
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a case of social or political valetudinarianism is frittered away on gq}. 
lateral issues or picturesque aspects of the case, which have but a 
apocr yphal importance. Closely allied to this instability ofi imaging. 
tive impressions, too vague to become intellectual convictions, is the 
cacoethes legendi which makes society so eager to absorb all the cur: 
rent criticism on a vexed question, that we fail to make our own the [ 
point on which the doctors disagree. The field of popular criticisy | 
is so vast, the art of the critics so long, that life is too short fy 
us to reach the ‘cloudless realms of pure conviction.’ ‘ Reading 
the reviews,’ Goldwin Smith has said, himself a professor and 4 
reviewer, ‘is the royal road to learning; and may be traversed jy | 
a dressing-gown.’ And another teacher of the same school insists 
strongly on the necessity of letting our imagination play round, 
thing; thus making prejudice and Philistinism in great measur 
coextensive. Unluckily this latter method is not apt to substitute 
a new certainty for a lost one, but gives misty scepticism wher | 
we before possessed firmly-outlined prejudice. If philosophy le. | 
gins in doubt, it would be well if, like the Sophists, who irritated | 
Plato, it were not content to end there. As it is, fashionable indi: | 
ferentism has neither the heat of enthusiasm nor the light of satis. | 
factory intellectualism. The modern method of criticism bids us 
modify our conception of Tiberius as an ideal pattern of monstrous | 
profligacy ; but it offers us as a substitute for this comprehensible | 
idea merely historical agnosticism ; not bread, but a stone. Re | 
ceptivity of impressions has become a vice; and, like Shelley} 
poetry, our beliefs, historical and theological, run a chance of becom: 
ing all atmosphere. This goal is, in fact, reached by the populi | 
philosophy, which, perhaps on the principle that the absence ¢ | 
a quality becomes practically the possession of a quality, has at las 
erected its altar to ‘the unknowable.’ 

It was once said that an educated man should know somethi 
of everything, and everything of something. The spread of tle 
culture craze has stimulated a mischievous ambition to appear 
know everything about everything. Men skim through the supe 
ficial dialectics of a scientific review, and go out into society prepattl 
to solve the problem of the absolute with an epigram, or to sul 
marise a metaphysic of the universe in a quotation. As in the 
social world people live beyond their means, so in the intellectul 
a skin-deep intellectualism is made to do duty for sound cultue 
correct science, accurate wxsthetics. The beauty of a symphony * 
expressed in terms of studio criticism ; and the youthful sister of a | 
amateur scientist fresh from Oxford will air, at her first dinner, ‘| 
familiarity with ‘ brain-waves,’ or discuss the philosophy of « unedt | 
scious cerebration.’ Consistent to the principle that a little knowle det F : 
is a dangerous thing, men and women are dictatorial and assertive] 
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exact proportion to the misty imperfection of their blurred informa- 
tion. You will hear a cloistered Don who has passed his life among 
Greek particles, or has spent a decade of years in the textual emen- 
dation of the Agamemnon, laying down the law about ‘ capillary 
motion,’ or settling the business of ‘ glacial epochs.’ To be thought 
a specialist is to be a social outcast: on the same principle that a 
few popular sketches of constitutional history have before now 
seemed to justify a historical pedant in giving dictatorial judgment 
on the Eastern Question. A great novelist has effectually marred 
a powerful story by scraps, or * remnants,’ to use the upholsterer’s 
terminology, of scientific studies : an attractive woman has ‘ dynamic’ 
eyes, and emotion is ‘a systole and diastole.’ These social sciol- 
ists deal glibly with the picturesque conclusions of the latest scien- 
tific theory: ‘We had fins, we may have wings: this is develop- 
ment ;’ it is not surprising that Tancred was ‘ thrown out’ by Lady 
Constance’s summary of the [evelations of Chaos. Such crumbs 
from the table of scientific researchers are but poor fare ; because we 
are sceptics in our vocabulary we are half eager to be thought 
sceptics in our beliefs; many snatch a fearful joy from the hope 
that the world may fancy they have earned their spurs in that battle- 
field of ‘honest doubt’ which, as the arena of obstinate questionings, 
exists chiefly in the vivid imagination of introspective minstrels. 
The ambitious phrases of the pseudo-scientist are like Nathan’s 
rapiers: they flash in the limelight, but they are only foil. It is 
matter for regret that half-digested science does not meet with the 
exceeding great reward of intellectual dyspepsia. But we may pity, 
unless indeed we despise, these social sciolists, who, like Milton’s 


sheep, in his lament for Lycidas, are ‘ but swollen with wind and 
the rank mist they draw.’ 






























































THE CONFESSION OF ‘UGLY CONYERS.’ 


By Lester Lorton. , 





Scrence has wrested many a secret from the dark bosom of the 
earth; and the mental anatomist would fain have us believe that 
his researches have likewise not been unrewarded, and that he has 
succeeded in laying bare the delicate workings of the human mind, 
| Volumes have been written on the supposed morbid feelings of the 
hopelessly deformed alone; and abnormal ugliness possesses a fasci- 
nation so peculiar to itself that the stock-in-trade of the poet and 
novelist would be incomplete if this source, into which they dip 
their pens again and again, and always with fresh zest, should by 
any possibility become exhausted. But let presumptuous ignorance 
pause and reflect. Are there no acts in an ordinary man’s life, 
has he had no thoughts, over which he has drawn a veil which no 
mortal hand will ever raise? And is it to be conceived that these 
poor stricken wretches, who from the very circumstances of their 
situation are more complex in their sympathies, and therefore more 
| liable to be misunderstood, are books to be read at leisure? Think 
you that one of these miserable beings, who has once caught a 
glimpse of himsclf from the outside, and sees himself as_ others see 
him—who, as he gazes in the mirror, knows that he is cut off from 
love and friendship, and curses the hour in which he saw the light— 
is likely to be animated by the hopes, the fears, the petty cares and 
anxieties that beset his more fortunate fellows ? | 

Yet neither is he the monster nor the weak drivelling idiot of | 
romance. Ring the changes on goodness and beauty, sin and ugli- | 
ness, ye judges of your kind, but be honest. Beauty and goodness, 
ugliness and sin, if you please. Who should be able to inform 
you if not I? 

At birth I was not so grotesquely ugly that ‘my mother died as 
soon as she beheld me, and my nurse fled from me shrieking ;’ but 
[ was long, lean, and yellow, and my features were more thal 
usually indefinite. Long, lean, and yellow I continued; and if 8 
projecting forehead, a protruding under-jaw, small deeply-set eyes, 
and a nose that I believe never ventured to compete in growth with 
the rest of my face, are evidences of beauty, I was remarkably | 
handsome. 

Unluckily my predecessor, who had been removed by death 
after having been for ten years the sole darling of the house, was! 

| boy lovely as an angel, judging from his portrait, which hung 
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my mother’s room; and as my parents were not young, and no 
other child was born to them, you can fancy the bitter tears which 
were shed over my untoward appearance. Perhaps the fact that 
the Conyers had come of a fine race, and had maintained their 
reputation bravely until now, made the trial harder to bear; and it 
did seem, as Elspeth said, that ‘ Providence had sent me out of 
spite.’ But she was a stupid old woman, to whom nobody but the 
maids and I listened. Still I was the heir to an ancient name 
and a considerable estate, and I was treated with strict justice. 1 
admit that. I pined for love, and a cold abstraction was offered 
to me. Kindness indeed was shown to me as I grew older. I 
will not deny it. Why could I not be happy? The question 
which occurred to me so often in my solitary musings was answered 
soon enough. 

The rector of the parish, Dr. Crawford, was a widower, with an 
only child, born on the same day as myself. But while my mother 
lived the little Muriel never missed her own; all the tender care, 
all the caresses, which should have been mine, were lavished on her. 
This unnatural conduct bore fruit. On my twelfth birthday she 
was seized with a mortal illness ; and in the agonies of death, when 
the terrors of the dread unknown had laid hold of her, the sin which 
she had kept at bay in health had her at a disadvantage, and she 
cried aloud for me ; she clasped me round the neck; she showered 
kisses on my lips and brow, calling me her poor, injured, neglected 
boy, and with gasping sobs made confession, ‘ she had tried to love 
me and failed,’ but ‘ would I not forgive her ?’ 

Her fast-glazing eyes were fixed on mine, and every syllable 
was a prayer; but although my gray-haired old father added his 
humble entreaties to hers, I refused to pardon her. Were not my 
Wrongs great ? 

To escape from the Rector, who had been sent for, I fled beyond 
the park, through the village, out on to the wide purple moorland, 
running with the swiftness of despair until I reached the foot of the 
gallows, which had been erected for the execution of a murderer, 
whose crime had disturbed the serenity of the little village long 
a before. Dick Cutler had been reputed handsome in his day ; 
reat a a on the lowest step, I noticed with a savage 
+ heals eached skeleton hanging in chains was more hideous 
by - — rarer rnd = —— ! But passion stormier 
woul, . Had. I sist adeecks 1 solates whole regions swept over my 
Siebiciesirpanat ady learnt that between me and other boys 
nities “ss lance—that no responsive smile met mine; that 

nape ae ae = from me; that I was ‘ugly,’ as one of them 
nd this had not sufficed; the iron must enter 
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further. Henceforth I was accursed—a thing apart. Vain to 
crave for sympathy: vain to expect affection now. Had not my 
mother admitted that she had denied me the love which is the 
right of every living creature that comes into the world? I shed 
no tears, but I envied Dick, to whom love and hate were alike 
indifferent. 

By and by the clanking and rattling overhead, as the ghastly 
burden swayed backwards and forwards with the wind, sounded ag 
sad but sweetest music in my ears, and a wild mournful lullaby 
soothed me to forgetfulness. When the moon arose I had not 
returned; and I was afterwards informed that the servants, who 
were despatched in search of me, found me insensible near my 
strangely chosen resting-place. 

At length my father’s heart was touched, and he made many 
attempts to win me from myself; but from the day my mother died 
he could never meet my reproachful glances, and I repelled all his 
advances. Then he would shut himself in for hours with the 
picture of his dead child, or stand by his wife’s grave muttering; 
and he began to stoop as he walked, and his eyes had a far-away 
look, and I knew that I should soon be master of the Hall. Thusit 
happened. One morning I arose early, as was my custom, to 
watch the glory of the dawn stealing above the distant hills; and on 
going to the library to replace some books I had borrowed from its 
shelves the previous afternoon, I discovered him sitting in his chair, 
as if he had not been in bed all night. A miniature of Guy was 
lying on the table before him, and a dark curl was twined round 
his fingers. From the profound repose of the rigid limbs, I guessed 
truly that he was dead; and the peaceful smile that lingered on his 
lips, the unutterable contentment which had replaced the longing 
expression of the worn weary face, assured me that he had rejoined 
my mother and the son he loved so well. 

‘Had I been handsome he would not have left me,’ was my upper- 
most thought ; and as I gazed I felt a second Cain. By the terms 
of my father’s will I was to reside with Dr. Crawford until | 
was of age; and immediately after the funeral I became an inmate 
of the rectory. I like to recall that first evening—the room 80 
cheerful and pleasant into which the doctor led me; the books 
lining the walls, the flowers in the windows, the shrill bark of the 
tiny dog guarding a girl’s straw-hat in a corner, the sleek cat blink- 
ing on the hearthrug, the canary swelling its little throat in a pro 
longed trill, and Muriel, whom I had hitherto in my jealous anger | 
avoided, coming forward and giving me a timid kiss. But het 
welcome was not unmixed with pain. Nobody had kissed me since 
my mother’s death ; and, overwhelmed by a flood of recollection, ! 
shivered and burst into tears. The Rector hurried out of the room, 
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and Muriel, alarmed at the result of her friendly salute, tried to 
console me with many endearing words, stopping to kiss me again 
at intervals. In her white dress her fair childish face, in its framing 
of olden brown curls, looked angelic in its deep compassion, and 
I was so happy in listening to her that I forgot my reserve, and let 
my tears flow on. Should I really be her brother ? Would she 
‘ndeed love me? ‘There was nothing but truth in the well of her 
violet eyes; and that night I returned thanks to God and slept 
soundly. 

This was the beginning of a new life. The Rector was a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and, in the widest signification of the word, a 
Christian. His benevolence was unbounded; and his good-will 
towards me was shown by his dismissing my tutor, whom I detested, 
and directing my studies himself. Muriel shared my lessons, and 
in winter we were inseparable companions. But she was by no 
means ardent in her pursuit of the treasures of the old philosophers ; 
and in summer, notwithstanding the gentle chidings of the doctor, 
I was left to pore over the musty pages of antiquity alone. | 

I can see her now, as she peeped through the honeysuckle in 
at the window, a rosy finger held up warningly, in token that her 
father was to be taken unawares; her cheeks flushed with health 
and exercise; her hair crowned with wild flowers, the spoil of 
meadow and hedgerow. I can hear her joyous ringing laugh, as 
he feigns alarm at her sudden entry, and the hum of the bees and 
the scent of the tall white lilies—Muriel’s pride—are borne past 
me on the breeze. Ah, those were halcyon days! Yes, at eighteen 
I, even I, was almost hopeful ! 

But from my wanderings in a fool’s paradise I was brought 
back rudely. 

The Rector had been ailing for some time, and, being unable to 
fulfil his duties as heretofore, he engaged the services of an additional 
curate. Cecil Knollys came to us highly recommended, and was at 
once voted a decided acquisition to our limited circle. His talents 
were of no mean order, and his commanding figure, the mildness of 
his manly countenance, and his manners, gentle as a woman’s, made 
him universally popular. The great charm of his society to me was 
that he neither pitied nor patronised me. My shyness was con- 
stitutional, and the slightest allusion to it galled me; but Cecil, 
without hurting my self-respect, influenced my wayward mind, and 
ne ese I endeavoured to make the acquaintance of my tenants, 
a. = a total stranger. When I visited the smaller cottages 
ve “aa ul surprise to me to witness the misery poverty entails, 
wii nn i consent of my guardians, I effected many improve- 
wales e estate. But my pity was akin to contempt ; the dull 

edness that could be relieved by a mere recital of its woes 
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could not command my sympathies; and when I accidentally over. 
heard one of the boors remark, that ‘ surely it was a mistake when 
such a noble soul was clapped into such a body as Muster Conyers’, 
I went no more among them. I was a mistake ; my friend had hit 
the mark ! 

The years rolled on ; Muriel grew more and more beautiful, and 
I was not long in perceiving that Cecil Knollys loved her with the 
whole strength of his manhood. As it flashed upon me that she 
might reciprocate his affection, I was beside myself with grief. | 
knew that Cecil would make her happier than I ever could; that 
I loved her too dearly to ask her to be my wife; and I tried in 
harder study to banish the dream I had unconsciously woven. 

But reason availed nothing; the thought of Muriel being an. 
other’s, when even her innocent sisterly caresses would be with. 
held, caused my brain to burn and my speech to falter. Again I 
fled to the bare, bleak, desolate moor, and, while the autumn 
winds sang the dirge of my happiness, I communed with Dick 
Cutler, who clanked and rattled his chains gleefully. As of yore, 
he was the confidant of my sorrows, and I returned home con- 
forted. 

When Muriel met me, however, her face dyed with the blushes 
Cecil’s kisses had called up, and a soft tender light in her eyes, 
which the drooping lashes could not conceal, I had to place a cruel 
restraint on myself to listen calmly to my death-sentence. But I 
smilingly congratulated her in conventional phrase, and asked her 
when the wedding was to be. 

‘T am so glad, Conyers,’ she stammered, blushing a deeper red. 
‘I thought that you—you—’ 

She stopped in confusion. But the girl’s nature was trans- 
parent, and it was plain to me that she had had her fears as to how 
her communication would be received. 

‘I think, dear, that you have made a wise choice,’ I replied 
gravely. ‘ Cecil is a man in a thousand.’ 

It was only the truth. Heaven knows that, had it been pos- 
sible, I would not have allied her fate to mine. No, I was not 
wholly bad. 

‘Conyers, did you not promise to be my brother always ?’ she 
asked presently, in an aggrieved tone. ‘Ido not love you less 
because—’ 

Her eyes half-filled with tears. 

‘You love Cecil more,’ I laughed. ‘ You foolish child!’ 

I bestowed the fraternal kiss she waited for, and she went away 
content. But it was cruel, I say. 

The daily torture to which I was subjected brought on a severe 
attack of illness; and as soon as I was convalescent, by my ow? 
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request, I was removed to the Hall, where, after the marriage, 


‘ded permanently. . 
The Shae gradually succumbed to a lingering disease, and when 


he died I lost my best friend. a 

The Knollys I avoided, and, living in seclusion, shunned, as 
I imagined, by my neighbours, the old morbid feelings regained 
their ascendency. 

I paid frequent visits to the gallows on the moor, and when 
the moon shone with a radiancy scarcely less bright than the orb 
of day I kept nightly vigils at its foot, walking up and down until a 
path was worn in the crisp mossy grass. At these times my 
brain has throbbed as if molten lead had been poured upon it; so 
hot, so heavy, was my head. But not heavier than my heart. 
Ah, no! Then I have supplicated the Almighty to grant me 
strength to bear my cross, or to take me to Himself. But my 
prayers were unanswered, and a gloom like that of the grave, with- 
out its tranquil rest, overshadowed me. In the twilight, also, I 
became aware of a Presence which, altogether intangible, neverthe- 
less made itself felt—a Shape which maintained unceasing watch, 
which I knew was always near me. 

At first my horror was indescribable, and I tried by every 
means to get quit of it, or to convince myself that it was but 
a phantasy. I succeeded ill. Months sped by, and it was still 
there, growing daily more definite, until I recognised in the Form 
which peered familiarly over my shoulder, and jeered at me with a 
grin—although the skull alone was visible through the thick mist 
which completely enveloped it—my friend Dick. 

My courage was restored to me. What had I to fear ? 

In Dick’s companionship again I sought the society of Bracken- 
bury, and ventured to call at the rectory. Muriel was kind and 
affectionate as ever; and while Cecil, with the delicacy which 
characterised him, refrained from questioning me concerning my 
absence, he spared me many an hour from his parish-work. 

Their little son we named Conyers; and at the christening- 


feast I announced my intention of leaving my wealth to him. Fatal 
blunder! but for that— 


It was the end of summer, on a calm and beautiful evening, that 

; ig along the narrow path between the ripening cornfields 
“i ng to the rectory. Far as the eye could reach, the land, 
= ed on the right by the dark line of the moor, belonged to me. 
—— fair landscape. The Hall, rebuilt in the Elizabethan age, 
sn “ the light of a brilliant sunset against the sombre woods in 
‘ aa the park, with its herds of stately deer, occupied the fore- 
stound ; and on the left a silvery stream, renowned for its trout 
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throughout the district, pursued its murmuring meandering course 
past serdeant meadows, where the cattle, lazily reclining under 
spreading trees, chewed the cud in placid enjoyment. 

The scene charmed me. I was proud of my inheritance, proud 
that I could bequeath something better to those I loved than the 
remembrance of my ugliness ; and as I walked erect in the midst 
of the rippling grain, listening to the peaceful whisperings of Nature, 
a sense of joy which had hitherto been unknown to me thrilled in 
every vein. 

The twilight was fast gathering when I reached the rectory; 
but as I crossed the lawn Muriel’s gay laugh, like a peal of silver 
bells, and little Conyers’ shout of triumph, as he escaped from his 
nurse’s arms, floated towards me on the still summer air. [ usually 
entered by the front door, and was about to do so now, when, turn- 
ing round, I perceived a figure looming in the distance, which, 
coming nearer, beckoned me to approach. I obeyed its bidding, 
and was led to the window, where Muriel, having dismissed the 
child, sat conversing with her husband. So far my will had been in 
abeyance ; but now the spell was removed. Intending to surprise 
my friends and step in at the window, which was open to the ground, 
T advanced cautiously. Heavens! a bony hand drew me back, untill 
lay in a crouching attitude in the shade of a sweet-scented flowering 
shrub near; a bony finger was laid upon my lips, and with mocking 
grimaces and gestures Dick—for it was he—constrained me to 
listen to the conversation between husband and wife. I, Conyers 
Conyers, listened. 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Muriel sadly, ‘ poor Conyers does get queerer 
every day; but he was always different from any one else.’ 

Cecil questioned her, and I heard allusions to my father’s will; 
but he spoke in a low tone, and I missed some sentences. 

‘Well,’ he at length continued, ‘if it becomes necessary to put 
him in an asylum, which the doctor fears may shortly be the case, 
I shall have to undertake the management of the property’ (I had 
asked Dr. Crawford to have him nominated my trustee). 

Muriel rejoined that ‘it might be awkward,’ meaning, probably, 
that their son’s interests might be jeopardised. ‘ But it is certainly 
nicely arranged,’ she added, as if the prospect of my incarceration 
were rather a good joke than otherwise. And as each related various 
acts of eccentricity on my part, of not one of which had I been guilty, 
their merriment increased. Cecil concluded by a declaration that, 
for my own sake as well as for the sake of others, I ought to be 
placed in confinement. They doubtless calculated that, deprived of 
freedom, and breathing the rotting atmosphere of a madhouse, that 
my days would be numbered. 

The strength of a giant was lodged in my hands, and I would 
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have strangled them both as they plotted my destruction ; but Dick 
dragged me further away from the house, where we should be 
screened from observation by the shrubbery, and together we planned 
a revenge which should compensate me for the horror of the last 
hour, for false friendship, broken faith, and misplaced affection—a 
revenge which should be speedy, sure, and lasting. Then, with 
brow serene, I paid my evening visit. 

The first greetings over, I expressed great sorrow that I had a 
disagreeable disclosure to make ; and I affected to have discovered 
among my father’s papers a promise to bestow the living of Bracken- 
bury upon a man—a blatant vulgar individual—belonging to a neigh- 
bouring village. 

Cecil heard me to the end, and inquired briefly, with apparent 
indifference, what my intentions were. 

I replied that, after a severe inward struggle, I had decided that 
the promise of the dead must be held sacred. 

He was unprepared for this, and was evidently disconcerted. 

‘Have you fully considered your determination, Conyers ?’ he 
asked. ‘Mr. Charlton has made no application to you; and do you 
think it right to overlook me entirely ? or do you forget the promise 
you gave to the doctor that I should be appointed in his stead ? 
Did he not die in the belief that you would keep it to the letter?’ 

Muriel glanced at me tearfully. 

‘I am as grieved as yourself, Cecil,’ I replied brokenly; ‘ but 
duty is duty, however unpleasant or painful. You have taught me 
that, and you have not been inducted.’ 

‘If you believe that you are fulfilling your father’s wishes,’ he 
— doubtfully, ‘you may be sure that I shall not urge my 
claims.’ 

‘I did not expect less from you, Cecil, and I thank you for your 
forbearance. I shall make a proviso that you are to be retained as 
curate,’ I said. 

‘You may do so,’ he returned laconically. 

‘Who will do as much for the parish as Cecil has done ?’ ex- 
claimed Muriel, her eyes flashing. ‘The children and the old 
people worship him.’ 

‘ My poor wife!’ he sighed, embracing her tenderly. 


Their happiness was already undermined, and the train had 
been laid. TI left them exultant. 


In Mr. Charlton Thad made a judicious choice. His mental 
capacity was inferior, and his intolerance was in exact proportion to 
oe There was a general fussiness, too, about the man 
sive governed every action of his life; his days were spent in 

ing and fuming, and to serve under him was moral degradation. 
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At the expiration of three months the refined fastidious Cegj] 
Knollys resigned his appointment in disgust; and as he was 
unsuccessful in obtaining another, and the little money Dr. Cray. 
ford had left was expended on the rectory in repairs claimed 
by his successor, Muriel and her husband were soon reduced to 
poverty. 

They demurred, at first, to profit by the assistance I pressed 
upon them; but when they were assured that they were only antici- 
pating Conny’s fortune, their scruples were overcome, and far and 
near Conyers Conyers, albeit eccentric, was spoken of as the most 
just, the most generous of men. 

One of my accomplishments was an ability to imitate hand- 
writing so closely that even experts, to whom I had submitted spe- 
cimens in my boyhood, had been unable to decide which was the 
original. My peculiar talent was now to be turned to account. I 
signed a cheque for five hundred pounds in my own name, but in 
Cecil’s hand. I then hastened up to town, where he had gone a 
fortnight previously to interview the patron of a vacant living, and 
supplied myself with a clerical suit and a long brown beard, such as 
Cecil, who had made the grand tour, and had imported the fashion 
from the Continent, wore. Having assumed my disguise at a tavern, 
I went to a jeweller’s, and purchased a bracelet of small value, 
tendering the forged cheque in payment. 

The man made some objection, which I had foreseen, and I 
referred him to Cecil’s lawyer, who resided in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. While I was awaiting the return of the shopman, who 
was despatched to make inquiries, I mentioned incidentally, as 
it were, that the delay was an annoyance, inasmuch as I had engaged 
to meet Mr. Conyers of Brackenbury at a certain hour, and it was 
within a few minutes of the time. 

‘Mr. Conyers is well known to me by reputation,’ said the 
jeweller politely ; ‘and if you have any credentials with you I need 
not detain you, sir.’ 

‘There’s a letter from him,’ I answered briskly, throwing on 
the counter a copy of one I had written to Cecil in reply to a com- 
munication I had received from him on his arrival. 

He read it carefully, and saying, with a smile, that for once he 
would dispense with his usual precautions in dealing with a stranger, 
handed me the change. 

I quitted the shop precipitately, and returning to the taver, 
exchanged my garments for my ordinary attire. 

The following morning, when the stars were yet twinkling in 
the frosty heavens, encompassed by many mufllers, I descended 
from the mail-coach about six miles from Brackenbury. By skirting 
the park and taking a short cut through a plantation of young fi- 
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trees, 1 contrived to elude the keepers, and I also gained access to 
the Hall without disturbing the slumbering household. 

The next day, and the next, I waited in a fever of suspense 
and expectation, depressed or elevated in spirits as hope or fear 
redominated. The morning of the fifth rose before the rumour 
reached us that Cecil had been arrested; and ere nightfall I was 
favoured by a visit from a Bow-street runner, who showed me the 
cheque, and informed me of the audacious manner in which it had 
been passed off on the unsuspecting jeweller. 

I was reluctantly compelled to deny that the signature was 
mine; and with equal unwillingness I admitted that it bore a re- 
semblance to Mr. Knollys’s handwriting. 

The case was serious, and the eminent counsel I engaged to 
defend my friend at the assizes did not hesitate to state his con- 
viction that, in the teeth of the damning evidence to be brought 
forward, the utmost eloquence would prove ineffectual to clear him. 

The trial came on. If my testimony had not been conclusive 
of guilt, there was one of his own servants ready to swear that she 
had observed a cheque-book belonging to me in her master’s posses- 
sion a short time before (which was correct, as I had dropped it in 
the grounds, where Cecil had found it, though he afterwards re- 
stored it to its rightful owner); and the jeweller’s evidence as to 
the identity of his customer was unshaken. 

He was condemned to death, and my glee was that of a demon; 
but when Muriel’s heart-rending shriek rang through the crowded 
court, as she tottered towards her husband along the narrow passage 
opened for her by the people, groping with her hands as if she had 
been smitten with blindness, her white drawn face, her ashen 
lips, and the wild despair of her beautiful violet eyes excited a 
momentary feeling of pity in my breast. But Dick, no longer a 
oo ee stood boldly forth in the noonday glare, and 

eckoned to me. 

Again I was in the rectory garden, crouching amid the shrubs ; 
the faint sweet scent of the syringa filled the air; Muriel’s voice 
and her husband’s broke on my ear, each word piercing me to the 
soul. No love, no friendship, no faith, no hope! All dead, and I 
alive to know what I had lost ! 

my agony was uncontrollable. To Dick I was indebted for 
this knowledge, and I cursed him, uttering a thousand maledic- 
tions, until he vanished. 
oi i o“~ I was in the court: but Muriel’s power had waned ; 
of the si: I promised to exert my influence to obtain a remission 
roan mac I marked her hollow eyes, her shrunken 

Af: an 4 I listened to her passionate pleading. 

‘A laithful few believed in Cecil’s innocence ; but the black in- 
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gratitude of the Knollys was the current topic that kept the tongneg 
of the country-side wagging—for somehow the conversation I hag 
overheard got abroad—and while hanging was said to be too goog 
for the author of the scheme I had frustrated, I played my part g9 
well that much sympathy was exhibited to me: ‘ that fine fellow, 
Conyers Conyers, who had behaved so nobly !’. And the petition | 
had prepared for presentation to the judge who tried him, and others 
in authority, was discountenanced by the county families, and cop. 
sequently failed in its object. 

The execution took place in the spring, when the moor was 
covered with golden gorse, and the larks were singing glad hymns 
of praise and thankfulness that the dreary winter was past and sun. 
shine had revisited the earth. 

Men, women — ay, children—surged around the gallows, fit 
emblem of outraged law, towering aloft. And on the waves of this 
horrible sea of humanity I was carried hither and thither. But I 
was not to be defrauded of the spectacle I had come far to viey, 
and my gaunt height gave me an advantage over the brutal multi- 
tude. Not for a single instant did my eye wander from the scaffold 
until the close of the last act of the tragedy. 

There was that in Cecil’s face when he came forth to die in the 
bright May morning of which oftentimes he had spoken in the old 
church. Heaven’s peace rested upon him; he had done with this 
world, and feared not the hereafter. My God, how I envied him! 
He quailed not; there was even a pitying smile on his lips as he 
confronted us. And the tones of his voice were loud and clear, like 
a trumpet : 

‘I forgive the man who has brought me here, and I pray that 
God will have mercy on him.’ 

Was it fancy, or did his eyes at that moment seek mine among 
the upturned faces? What infinite tenderness! What infinite 
compassion! So may look the appointed angel at the day of judg- 
ment as he leads me to my final doom. 

With the revulsion of feeling common in a crowd, no sooner 
was he dead than a great wailing sob rent the air. The women re 
called his manly beauty and his gentle ways; the men, the sub- 
stantial help he had been ready to offer when work was slack aud 
cupboards bare. 

‘Ah, what a squire he would have made! Conyers Conyel 
brought sorrow enough with his ugly mug when he came into the 


world, and if the parson did want to shut him up in a madhouse # | 


was the best place for him.’ Thus and thus spake the mob. 
Muriel had obtained a parting interview with her husband, and 


subsequently disappeared from the village, no one knowing whither ) 


she had gone. 
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My revenge was complete, and I began to tire of Dick's 
companionship ; but he was not to be shaken off; waking or 
sleeping, he shaped my thoughts and directed my course. Not 
as a second self as in weird old tales, but as a stern master rules 
his slave. ’ 

Twenty long years did I bear the yoke of an intolerable bond- 
age, Dick becoming more and more exacting. Opblessed day! on 
the anniversary of Cecil’s death I missed him from my side, and 
I determined to regain my freedom once and for ever. I called 
upon the nearest magistrate, and made a full confession of my crime 
and the motives which had dictated it, omitting Dick’s share in it. 
As may be conceived, he listened to me incredulously ; but as I 
persisted in my statements and produced my disguise, further 
volunteering to display my skill in caligraphy by a facsimile of 
Cecil’s writing, I was committed to the county gaol, which lay on 
the other side of the moor. | 

As we drove past the gibbet the outline of the Presence became 
fainter and fainter, and at length, as the sun emerged from behind 
some frowning clouds, seemed to dissolve in the slanting rays of 
yellow light encircling the structure, and presently I saw that Dick 
had returned to his former position, and the clanking chains, as of 
old, were makiug merry music. 

My sensations of relief were overpowering ; the mighty burden 
of my guilt was lightened ; my soul ascended with the joyous song 
of the birds to heaven, and I heard a sweeter song still. The 
words were—but they were intended for me alone. 


The black-coated gentry have not as yet made their way into 
these vile receptacles for human failures, but society has done its 
duty by me and satisfied its curiosity. I have been visited by 
philanthropists who came ostensibly to administer comfort and con- 
‘lation. Little of either have the good men imparted; but I do 
not doubt the sincerity of their thanks ‘that conscience has been 
awakened in this poor sinner, albeit at the eleventh hour,’ though 
I laugh in my sleeve. Bah! conscience indeed! They do not 
know of my acquaintance with Dick Cutler. Besides, did not Cecil 
Knollys blast my life when it promised fair ? He deserved to die. 

I have lived almost in the open air—on the moor, on the hills, 
or in the woods—and this cell is stifling. 

7 Tam ill, and a doctor has been sent to ascertain my condition. 
é did not shrink from me, nor did he pray; but he has won my 

confidence, and I can—hard task—speak to him of myself. 

- Standing on the threshold of the Creator’s home, shortly to be 

judged by Him, I would have this man whom I trust think of me as 


Tam. I haye told him of my mother’s deathbed, of my first visit 
VOL. Iy, I 
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to the moor; and his large luminous gray eyes were shadowed. 
He understood the misery of the forlorn boy. That sufficed. | 
wanted no words. I told him of the happiness that came to me ip 
the rectory; of its annihilation; of my second visit to Dick, and 
the solace I had found in his companionship. He grasped my hand, 
This silent sympathy, how sweet it is! The warm human clasp 
strengthened me. I told him of the unrest that rendered life up. 
bearable ; of the dark nights; of the weary, weary days; of how 
Dick, from being my friend, had become my evil genius—all, all, 

His soothing promises of forgiveness it would be vain to speak 
of; but when he left me for the night they lingered in my ears, 
and snatches of Holy Writ long forgotten have come back to me, 
And as the wind that fans my burning brow wafts the exquisite 
odour of Muriel’s lilies through the barred windows, the strains of a 
melodious song fill my prison chamber, transforming it into a palace 
of light; and Cecil, as I saw him last, only more divine, has glided 
in, and peace that I never thought could be mine on earth has 
come to me. 


The doctor’s mission was not yet accomplished. At break of 
day he was standing by my pallet questioning me. Again I re 
peated, monotonously now, the history of my wrongs. As I pro- 
ceeded his looks chilled and appalled me, and when I ceased speaking 
he brushed a tear stealthily from his cheek. 

‘Has it ever occurred to you,’ he ventured at length, ‘ that the 
sentences which escaped your hearing might have given a different 
complexion to the affair ?’ 


‘ They were immaterial,’ I replied scornfully. ‘ What link was | 


missing in the gigantic chain of deceit and treachery ?” 

‘How shall I tell him ?’ he muttered hoarsely. ‘ It was a mis: 
take.’ 

‘Sir, dare you come to me with a lie?’ I said angrily. ‘Am! 
to be fooled to the end ?’ 

‘For your sake, my poor fellow, I wish that I were not the 
bearer of truth. The conversation that wrought such fatal woe was 
but a repetition of the gossip of the village. Muriel—’ 

‘Notwithstanding I should have now tenanted a madhouse, ! 
interrupted fiercely. 


‘Cecil Knollys cited the case of a gentleman who had been i 
































carcerated solely on the report of those interested in his estate; % | 


gross an instance of the laxity of the law—’ 


‘Devil! have you come to torment me before my time | | 


shouted, springing upon him. 


‘You comprehend, Conyers,’ he replied, pushing me aside asi f 


I had been a child; ‘the Knollys were innocent.’ 
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‘Let me die, let me die!’ I groaned. 

‘You will see Muriel,’ he said, and went out. 

A silvery-haired woman comes in leaning on the arm of a young 
man, whom I know to be her son. Her face is lined and furrowed. 
It is my work; I can hardly recognise her, but I fall at her feet. 
Conyers, my godson, raises me. He resembles his father, and the 
gentle words of pardon drop like dew on my poor seared heart. 
Neither will listen to my confession; but Muriel asks me, her voice 
trembling painfully, if I doubt her still. The shining violet eyes 
are raised to mine; I gaze into their pure depths. How can I 
doubt ? 

She has her hand in mine while I whisper that Conyers will be 
master of the Hall when Iam gone. My good friend the doctor 
has entered, and prays earnestly. J*aith and Hope are by my side. 
Life’s perplexing riddle will soon be solved. Welcome Death; he 
brings me joy, and rest—rest—rest ! 
























































THE JASMINE FLOWER. 





QO FAINT and sweet the jasmine flower 
Upon my lady’s breast ! 
O blissful dream of blissful hour, 
One pause in life’s unrest ! 
Around us move a whirling crowd, 
Beside us voices sound ; 
Yet all alone we murmur soft, 
Unheeding those around. 
And O, the faint sweet jasmine flower ! 
Its perfume fills my soul ; 
Through life, to death, its thrilling power 
Shall love and life control. 


O pale and sweet the jasmine flower 
On curl of curled gold hair! 
O blossom born of woodland bower, 
Say what should you do there ? 
Her brow is proud, her face is cold, 
But O, so wondrous fair ! 
Shall life grow long, or love grow old, 
Kre I my love declare ? 
And O the faint sweet jasmine flower ! 
Its perfume fills my soul; 
Whence comes its spell, whence comes its power, 
That love and life control ? 


* * * * 


O rare and pale the jasmine flower! 
O sweet and true her face ! 
A whispered word, a tender look, 
Turns all its pride to grace. 
O eyes divine, that turn to mine, 
How fond a tale you tell! 
‘To others seem I proud and cold— 
For you I break the spell !’ 
And O the fair sweet jasmine flower ! 
It rests upon my breast ; 
I keep it for that happy hour 
When heart and love found rest. 








